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‘“ WELL begun” may be “ half-done ;” 
But beginning is not ending ; 

Great successes near are won 
By only wishing, and intending. 


“Start” is good, but ‘“‘ stay” is better, 
“Start” alone ne’er won a race ; 
‘“* Start and stick” is sure prize-getter, 
‘* Staying-power” takes foremost place. 
Broad and deep lay the foundation, 
But be sure you count the cost ; 
Or you'll rue, in deep vexation, 
Treasure spent and labor lost. 


Bold beginner, mark his folly ! 
Soon his zeal and means diminish ; 
Rash, or craven, coward wholly, 
He began, but could not finish ! 
JAMES YEAMES. 





it is well at the proper time toencourage the study 

of nouns and adjectives, but why discourage 
the study of flowers, rocks, and whatever will pro- 
mote a love of nature and life. We are living in a 


will make other days real and present. An old 
English teacher says : ‘I once caught some melan- 
choly children at a school eugaged in a grammar 
lesson, and, shocked at the morne and sombre aspect 
of affairs, I desperately interpolated an altogether 
extraneous question, ‘ Little girl, that’s all right— 
but what do you know of Admiral Nelson ?’ ‘ Please, 
sir, we only do nouns and adjectives,’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘We have not got into verbs.’ She 
actually lived within a stone’s throw of a house 
which belonged to Nelson’s father, and in which 
some believe that the Norfolk hero was born, but 
the little girl was ignorant of the fact. This teacher 
once asked a class of older pupils why the sea is 
salt. He got three answers ; one, ‘‘ Because of the 
Yarmouth bljoaters ;” one, ‘‘ To keep the drownded 
folk swect ;” and one from a beautiful little girl, 
“* Because God made it so.” 

Progress is the order of the day. We are fast 
emerging from a slavish adherence to grade and 
courses of study. The teacher is getting more 
liberty to encourage growth, and the cultivation of 
character. The future is full of hope, because we 
are moving in the direction of more light, and away 
from the darkness of the past. It can not for a 
moment be supposed that we have reached anything 
like perfection; on the contrary, we are far from it, 
but yet moving each year nearer to it. 





wat is the difficulty about the spelling of our 

fellow-citizens ? It is doubtless owing to the 
way it is taught in the schools. For example, inan 
Iowa town there are three drug stores which dis- 
play the following signs: ‘Druck Sto,” ‘“ Drog 
Stoaer,” and ‘‘Drugg Stower,” and the Boston 
Transcript addresses the Hawaiian queen in the fol- 
lowing style: ‘‘Kapiolani Kaptivates Kalifornia. 
Kome, Kweenly Kanaka.” Itis all because spelling 
is not properly taught in the schools. Mark Twain 
will probably have an article on this subject, advo- 
cating the abolition of the schools, on the plea that 
they do not teach, either cultured Boston or the 


more civilized citizens of Iowa, how to spell. ‘* Let 
itcome. We repeat it, let it come.” We are get- 
ting used to this sort of talk. 





POLITENESS, if not Christianity, is closely re- 
lated to it, for true politeness comes from the 
kindly impulses of the heart, and is an attribute of 
the highest qualities of mind. Animals are not 
polite. They haven't mind enough to be so. Itis 
said that in Sweden if one addresses the poorest 
person in the street, he must lift his hat. A 
gentleman passing a lady on the stairs of a hotel 
must do the same. To enter a shop or bank 
with one’s hat on is a terrible preach of good man- 
ners. When a train leaves a platform, or a steam- 
boat a pier, all the lookers on lift their hats to the 
departing passengers, and bow to them, a compli- 
ment returned by the travelers. But all this may be 
done by persons who haven’t a spark of true polite- 
nessinthem JF ormalities are heartless and head- 
less unless they are genuine outcomings of the sym- 
pathies. There can be no selfishness in real polite- 
ness. It comes from a source even deeper than 
duty. Every really good person is, and must be, 
polite, even though he may violate the laws of 
etiquette. 
GHALL the public school live or die? We say 
it ought to live, but just now many eminent 
teachers say it ought to die. What have teachers 
to say concerning the charges urged against the 
system ? Let the profession meet the issue fairly 








World of things—real, tangible, living things. It is 
Well, also, to bring the actors of the past vividly be- 
fore young minds, once in a while ; not the dry 


and squarely. That the charges must be met is 
' certain, or great injury will inevitably result. We 
‘are going to place these charges, just as we find 





opinions there, and our pages are open for brief ar- 
ticles from the profession everywhere. We have 
published what a few eminent teachers have said, 

and here are a few more of the same sort, taken 

from a paper read by Mr. T. P. Ballard, of Ohio, at 
Washington last Winter : 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris: “‘I came to detest them (i. e., the 

city schools), very bitterly, because I loved individual 

freedom, and hated mere forms as such. I desired to 

come at the substance of thestudy, and grudged the time 

wasted over the mechanism of it ” 

Ex-President Andrev D. White: “As a matter of 

fact, we have made no such progress in extinguishing 
illiteracy as has been made in Germany, England, 

France, and Italy. These countries are rapidly develop- 
ing a system of public schools far more complete and 
better thought out than any we can show, save, possibly, 
in two or three of our states.” 

President E. G. Robinson : ‘‘ The weary months spent 
on grammar were even worse than wasted; they did me 
permanent injury.” 

Again: ‘*To the teachers into whose hands I fell 
during the first sixteen years of my life, I find it impos- 
sible to be grateful, while for the service of others my 
grateful emotions have not always been irrepressible.” 
President J. H. Seelye : ‘‘ It is enough to note that the 
education to which we are giving such prodigious 
energy, instead of destroying the real perils of society, 
does not even diminish these, but suffers them to in- 
crease enormously.” 

Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale: ‘‘ My experience with schools, 
and with the college, teaches me to distrust all the 
mechanism of education.” 

General Fry, before the United States Military Insti- 
tute: ‘It can hardly be claimed that the selection of 
men for making and executing our laws and city ordi- 
nances proves that the public school system has done 
anything to improve voters.” 

Dr. G@. Stanley Hall : “ The danger of the ‘ old’ in our 
present system is complacency and routine ; and it may 
be well to ask ourselves whether such a system is not on 
the whole better adapted to educate henchmen of polit- 
ical and other bosses, civil and religious, than freemen, 
and breed actual distrust for books and mental culture 
by cram.” ° 











(THE Presbyterian, a leading paper in its denomi- 
nation, recently said: 

“Early summer is approaching, and in many schools 
the preparation for June and its sacrificial revels have 
already begun. Labor spent on the prescribed courses 
of study, with some degree of sincerity and intelligence, 
has left so much of them untouched that spur, and goad, 
and gallop, must finish the rest ; and then come the ex- 
aminations. This is usually an ordeal which binds a 
class of youth on the rack for five, eight, and, as we 
have known, for ten hours, without rest or refreshment. 
In the written examination five or ten questions are 
given and applied, like so many sharp hooks drawn back- 
ward and forward through the lacerated fibre of mind, in 
the attempt to grapple some fact memorized with suffi- 
cient coherence and consistency to permit of its being 
dragged forth. 

«The examiners are made into a class of resvectable 
rag-pickers ; the respectability arising from the fact that 
the probes, instead of rooting about in ash-barrels, are 
thrust into vital processes and living sensibilities. If this 
was a matter of a day or two, the ignorance displayed 
in such a process might be condoned on the plea of ne- 
cessity ; but fortwo weeks or more the abomination is 
maintained—and what does itallamount to? Ostensibly 
it is for establishing promotions, when in reality it does 
nothing of the kind. Promotions are made, and must be 
in spite of everything, by the desk-room in the buildings ; 
examination-marks can no more stop the progress of this 
tide of humanity through the schools than straws could 
blockade an army. Let a teacher attempt to hold 


back ten pupils from vacant seats in the grade above 
by reason of low averages, and thus keep ten pupils 
back through all the rooms below, and she would be 
brushed away like a feather ; the cup of hemlock for in- 
competency would be promptly pressed to her con- 





bones of history, but stories and descriptions that them, in our columns. We shall also put our own 


scientious lips.” 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THEIR PURPOSE. 


Institutes are not schools of instruction, but tem- 
porary training schools? When they aim at fur- 
nishing knowledge and prep ring teachers to answer 
technical questions, they depart from the purpose of 
their establishment. Schools designed to impart infor- 
mation and train the mind forlife’s work are numerous, 
and the institute can in no way usurp their place in an 
educational system. Normal schools are obliged to do 
academic work, but an institute is not. 


A FACT. 


In many institutes mu hi time is spent in cramming 
for an examination that is usually arranged for Friday 
afternoon or Saturday morning. Teachers bring their 
text-books and study late each night, in order to get 
ready for the annual ordeal before the county super- 
intendent. During the week such topics as these are 
discussed : 

Spelling of different words, such as acoustics, aerolite, 
alpaca, Athenzoum, attache, Aurora Borealis, barouche, 
Beethoven, bombazine, bronchitis, camelopard, Canaan- 
ite, carbonaceous, cerement, chimpanzee, Christianity, 
compaisance, conduit, cuirass, dahlia, desuetude, diph- 
theria, eleemosynary, erysipelas, facile, falcon, flageo- 
let, frankincense, fratricide, guillotine, herbaceous, 
hypocrisy, insatiable, inveigle, jaguar, kangaroo, man- 
tua-maker, mediocre, meningitis, mnemonics, oleomar- 
garine, onyx, phaeton, Pompeii, raspberry, spermaceti, 
finale. 

A discussion of the passive voice, showing how it is 
formed, etc, 

A lecture on the thorax and the organs contained 
within it. 

A discussion of the means by which the United 
States acquired Louisiana, Florida, and California. 

An explanation of the various methods of extracting 
the cube root, etc., etc. 


ANOTHER FACT. 


Another class of topics, frequently discussed, are bet- 
ter than the above, yet not proper to occupy the valu- 
able time of an institute. They are like the following: 

Why the most highly civilized nations are found in 
certain zones. 

The causes and effects of our’ Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars. 

The effect of modern scientific research on home 
business and foreign commerce. 

Technical grammar is the philosophy of language, 
etc., etc. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DISCUSSED. 


Those topics, and only those, that will fit those pres- 
ent to become teachers. ll else should be left to 
the schools. Teaching, in all its bearings and aspects, 
should be discussed. Such topics as the following are 
appropriate : 

Work adapted to the first years of school life, com- 
mencing with the kindergarten, showing what the mind 
craves, what the body needs, and how these wants can 
be satisfied. 

Work adapted to the second stage of school life, 
showing what additional power the mind has received, 
and in what manner instruction should proceed in order 
to still further promote its growth. 

Inductive and deductive methods of instruction, with 
illustrative teaching, showing what are proper and what 
improper methods to be used. 

The effect of arithmetical operations and study on the 
mind. This is a large subject, and will cover the whole 
of school work in this branch of study. In discussing 
this subject, a great many mathematical operations can 
be adduced as illustrations. 

Special cases of menta! diseases and deficiencies. 
Under this head it can be shown what ought to be done 
with pupils who are deficient in the mathematical 
faculty, in memory, in imagination, in reasoning 
power, etc. 

The training of the body ; what it is capable of doing, 
what it can do in each stage of school life, how teachers 
can promote its health, what can be done in cases of 
the common diseases, lighting the school-room, heating, 
ventilation, seats and desks, blackboards, eyes and ears, 
hand-work and gymnastics. 

The teacher’s means of improvement, reading cir- 
cles, books on general and pedagogical subjects. 

The philosophy of examinations. 

Questioning. 





Recreations; games ut home, ia the’ s hovu.-room, 
proper and improper. 

The educational value of singing and music. 

Language-teaching versus grammar-teaching. Meth- 
ods in each, with illustrative teaching. 

The study of history ; why and how much for infor- 
mation: why and in what manner for mental training, 
with illustrative teaching. 

Geography ; its influence in training the imagination, 
reason, memory, etc., with illustrative teaching. 

The philosophy of teaching. This is a most important 
subject, a knowledge of which underlies all true success 
in school work. Among the topics under this head, 
that can be profitably discussed, are the following : 

Never tell a child what he can find out for himself. 

The processes of education are voluntary. It is im- 
possible to force a child to become educated 
contrary to his will, Educational methods must 
follow the line of voluntary activities. 

A good method is an instrument of intellectual cul- 
ture; a poor method, of intellectual repression ; 
illustrated by examples drawn from the various 
branches of study. 

A good method is in accordance with nature, illus- 
trated. 

A good method comprises analysis and synthesis, 
illustrated. 

A good method favors self-teaching. 

A good method is both practical and comparative. 

In teaching, the concrete should always precede the 
abstract. 

The fundamental laws of our intellectual being. 

Personal experience, the condition of development, 
whether of the body, mind, or moral sense. 

A fuller discussion of this important subject will be 
continued in future numbers of the JOURNAL. 


A Boston *‘ Educator” says: ‘‘ Superintendents are 
right in their policy of promoting the children in the 
lower grades of school-work en masse. We never could 
see why boys and girls who have been constant in their 
attendance in school, and have behaved as well as chil- 
dren can be expected to behave, should not ba allowed 
to go forward with their fellows.” 

The writer of the above has plainly been long out of 
class-room work and deprived of the opportunities for 
observing the processes of mental growth, in the vari- 
ous castes of childhood represented in our public schools. 
But, admitting this, is there any sufficient excuse, in 
this age of pedagogical reform, for the placid ignorance 
with which the differences of young character, at the 
age when all the arts of the most scientific culture 
should be enlisted to harmonize them, are thus trampled 
under foot? Promotion to higher work regarded as a 
reward for diligence and good behavior ! 

There is a class of children in every school, indus- 
trious, regular in attendance, plodding, who require a 
second term of tuition in each and every grade, before 
they can masterits work. In the millennium ,modes and 
times of teaching will be adapted to these pupils of 
slower growth. Their idiosyncrasies will be studied, 
and their educational needs more justly met than now. 
At present, under the iron-handed curriculum, (for which 
necessary evil, by-the-way, no one has yet provided a 
complete substitute), teachers have not time to stop. 
They cannot keep whole classes back for individuals ; 
and the best reparation that it is in their power to offer 
the poor little dazed creatures, so ruthlessly dragged on 
by the car of ‘‘ progress,” is to give them a chance to go 
over the same ground again with a class of new begin- 
ners. The benefit such children get from the schools is 
questionable enough, at best. Instead of making their 
schooling a still greater farce, by periodical promotions, 
“‘ with their fellows,” has not the time arrived to look 
with a more discerning eye into their younger years in 
the class-room ? E. E. K. 








TEACHER, to a female pupil in one of the lower classes 
m a grammar school on the east side of the city— 
““What county is north of New York?” Answer— 
‘* The County democracy. 

SUPERINTENDENT, to a pupil in the first class of a 
primary school—‘* What is the meaning of intense, as 
contained in the verse just read? Answer—‘‘ Where 
they make tents!” 








A TEACHER recently brought himself into great dis- 
favor by using the test questions on geography and his- 
tory, printed on cards. Some of the people thought it 
was the means of teaching the children to play euchre. 


THE Uniform Examination Bill has passed the lower 
house of the New York legislature by a handsome 
affirmative vote. It has been a hard struggle, and it 
was a difficult matter to press the bill to a final passage 
against an unjust and semi-political opposition. The 
amount of real good that this measure can do in our 
educational wurk cannot be calculated. Great credit is 
due to State Superintendent Draper and Speaker Husted 
for the earnestness they have shown in this matter, 
Especially are the teachers of this state indebted to 
Speaker Husted for the energy and tact he has exhibited 
during his advocacy of this bill during the whole dis. 
cussion, and in pushing it to a final vote. His intelli- 
gent advocacy of it saved it from final defeat. The first 
attempt to pass it resulted in a vote of thirty-eight to fif- 
ty-five. The final vote was seventy to thirty-six. Mr. 
Cantor, who originally fought the bill with earnestness, 
did not say a word when the bill was finally before the 
Assembly, but Mr. Langbein fought it tothe end. We 
shall have something more to say concerning the merits 
of this measure in future numbers of the JOURNAL. 
While we sincerely believe that it cannot be doubted 
that this bill will result in great good to this state, our 
columns are open to a discussion of its merits. ¢ 


NORMAL education will be promoted by the establish. 
ment of a summer course of instruction in the physical 
training of teachers. The meetings of classes will by 
held at the Hemenway Gymnasium, Cambridge, Mass., 
beginning July 16 and ending, August 10. The aim of 
the school is to qualify men and women to supply the 
demand for competent instructors in the Sargent system 
of gymnastics and physical training. The present need 
is for intelligent organizers and leaders rather than for 
skillful performers—for those who can arouse enthusisam 
for health and development rather than for feats and 
display. The course wil) consist of lectures by Dr. 
Sargent, examinations and exercises condensed from 
the winter course, and a new system of exercises adapted 
to the needs of school children. Certificates will be 
given indicating the time spent at the school, the work 
done, and the nature of the service that each teacher is 
capable of rendering. This school will afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for teachers to perfect themselves in 
the methods of promoting physical culture. 


THE memory of no teacher in this state is more ten- 
derly cherished than the late Dr. J. Dorman Steele. It 
is pleasant to know that a window in the church he 
loved and helped so much, bears the inscription : 

“To perpetuate the memory of.a serene Christian, a loyal 
patriot, a generous benefactor, an earnest student, a pure man, 
Joel Dorman Steele, born May 14, 1836, died May 25, 1886.” 

The window was placed in the church by Mrs. Steele, 
to whom, says the inscription, ‘‘God granted the su- 
preme joy of knowing the grace and beauty of bis unsul- 
lied life.” On the north side is also the memorial win- 
dow placed in the church by former friends and pupils 
in honor of Dr. Steele. It represents the faithful friend 
rendering an account of his stewardship, and receiving 
the Master’s commendation. The inscription is as 
follows : 

“This window was placed here by the friends of the late J. 


Dorman Steele, Ph.D., who fell asleep in Jesus, March 25, 1886. 
God gave bim honors and riches and he was a faithful steward.” 


NorTH CAROLINA Teachers’ Assembly will meet at More- 
head City, June 14-29. The sessions will be held at the 











‘Atlantic Hotel, which is the largest, best, and finest 


ocean resort south of Chesapeake Bay. The program 
which appeared in the columns of the JoURNAL some 
weeks ago, presents topics for discussion that will be of 
interest to every practical teacher. But the object of 
the meeting is not only instruction, but health, rest, 
and recreation, and from the delightful location, and 
the extensive preparations being made, we think its 
several ends will be attained. This is only the fourth 
annual meeting. It speaks well for the teachers of 
North Carolina that, in the brief space of four years 
the assembly has enlisted nearly fifteen hundred mem- 
bers. What state has done more? 





THE school boards of the cities and boroughs of 
Pennsylvania held their conventions May 3, for the 
election of superintendents. Most of the present in- 
cumbents were re-elected ; Supt. Luckey is still in luck 
in Pittsburgh ; Supt. Morrow, by unanimous voice, is 
invited to stay in Allegheny; Dr. H. 8. Jones of Erie, 
was ‘‘ shook up,” by @ unanimous vote, and his position 
made softer fin y by $300; Buehrle was found to 
be firmly rooted to Lancaster ; Cannon could not be pre- 
vailed to go off at Sharon ; Colgrove still rules in Corry, 
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Bishop Keane has received a brief, signed by the Pope, 
ratifying the plan of the proposed Catholic university in 
America. It is addressed to “Our beloved son, James 
Gibbons, cardinal,” It says that in order that this noble 
institute may be happily established and conducted to 
ever increasing prosperity it must forever remain under 
the authority and protection of all the bishops of the 
country, so that its administration may be directed 
through certain bishops, purposely selected, who shall 
regulate the system of study, establish discipline, and 
perform all other necessary duties, and it is fitting that 
whatever be so established should be presented to the 
Holy See for approval. The question of the site is left 
to the judgment of the bishops. 





Tue teachers’ national reading circle has been favored 
by the admittance of a large number of teachers from 
the various states and territories of the country. Many 
local circles have been started ; the largest one thus far 
reported, is in Buffalo, N. Y., and numbers 34 members. 
Miss A. K. Eggleston is the secretary. 

The meetings held by these local circles are very in- 
teresting and profitable. Both educational and literary 
subjects are discussed ; and frequently lectures by ex- 
perts are given. 

As many of the members who have recently joined 
are anxious to complete the reading of the first year’s 
course during the summer months, the April examina- 
tion will be postponed till September. 





A LITTLE girl in a Boston school, who was asked to 
define the word “redress,” promptly replied that it 
meant a female reader. And a little girl in an English 
school recently gave ‘“‘ gandress” as the feminine of 
“ gander.” 





THE true way to help others is by helping ourselves. 
A cheerful countenance makes otber cheerful counte- 
nances. If we make our teaching better, others will see 
it, and be made better also. 





A G@oop educational opinion is better than a good 
salary. A teacher can hold firmly to several opinions 
and not be opinionated. 


_ 





No teacher is at all equipped for independent work 
who does not own the whole of, (not a partnership inter- 
est in), a Bible, an unabridged dictionary, and an educa- 
tional paper. They are just as indispensable as a hat, an 
umbrella, a coat, and shoes. What would you think of 
a teacher who lived by borrowing a coat? 





THE Wisconsin Summer School of Sciences will open 
at the State University, Madison, the middle of next 
July. Physiology and zoology, physics and botany, 
Latin, psychology, and general methods, will constitute 
the departments. The facilities for laboratory work, 
and access to the libraries of thecity, are good. Teach- 
ers of the central states will find in this school excellent 
advantages. Any information concerning it can be 
obtained by addressing Dr. Stearns, Madison, Wis. 





IN a recent communication from Principal J. A. 
Cooper of the the Edinboro, Pa., State Normal School, 
he refers to the statement of our correspondent, ‘‘ M.,’ 
printed in the JouRNAL of Feb. 26, page 145, and asks 
the following questions : 

“1. What normal schools give as much attention to 
practice teaching as the Pennsylvania schools do? 

2. What schools give more attention, and how much 
more? 

8. What Pennsylvania normal school gives diplomas 
to graduates of academic departments ?” 

Our columns are open for replies. 





‘‘ LANGUAGE is the vehicle of thought ; grammar is a 
knowledge of the vehicle itself.”—R. C. METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 

This statement is a strong argument. Then how 
much better is language drill than grammar study? 
Just as much better as an engine is for drawing a train 
of cars, than a knowledge of the engine would be for 
the same purpose; just as much better as eating is, than 
a knowledge of eating ; just as much better as are love, 
faith, and hope, than a knowledge of these cardinal 
Virtues, A student may know all about English gram- 
mar, and not be able to express his thoughts in good 
English. We want the vehicle itself, pure and simple, 
unadulterated and genuine, in all our schools. Doesa 





child see a tree, then let him describe it ; does a pupil 
know anything about books, let him tell his knowledge. 
Every effort of telling will make him krow more, for 
the haw is that thought power grows as the power of ex~ 
pression grows. Achild may conjugate the whole verb, 
and go right out on the play-ground and say: ‘I hain’t. 
You hain’t. He hain’t”; and a hundred other expres- 
sions equally bad. Formal, scientific grammar has its 
place in a course of study, but it isn’t in an ordinary 
common, or graded school. Several things, far more 
useful, should take its place. 





AN EXAMINATION AT HOME. 





MoTHER—Tommy, how are you coming on at school? 

Tommy—First-rate, ma. 

**Mention the names of some of the domestic ani- 
mals?” 

‘** The horse, the dog, the pig.” 

‘*Mention some more, Tommy?” 

** The goose, the hen, the duck.” 

‘Yes, I was thinking of four-legged animals. What 
animal is that which lives mostly in the house, but 
which often makes a dreadful noise so that people can- 
not sleep ?” 

** Four-legged animal?” 

“Ten.” 

** Don’t let people sleep ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

Tommy, triumphantly—“ The piano.” 





IF. 





If you are a teacher only by name, and would take 
thought and reflect seriously on what you are doing 
when you enter the school-room, you surely would not 
enter as a teacher. 

If you think of teaching only a few terms to earn a 
little money to help pay the expenses in preparing your- 
self for some other vocation, for the sake of the cause 
of education, quit trying to teach, for what you are 
doing will amount to little or nothing. If you cannot 
walk before your scholars and show them by your ex- 
ample, a true and upright life ; if your moral life is not 
what it should be; if you are not-fitted both intellect- 
ually and morally to be a teacher, by example as well 
as by precept,—for the good of the children, for your 
own credit, and for the cause of Christianity, get out of 
the school-room and quit pretending to be what you are 
not. May the day soon come when all teachers «ill be 
teachers in the full sense of the name ‘‘ teacher.” 

GrorGe C. Davis. 


AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART 
OF EDUCATION.—III. 








Among the new firms publishing books especially 
adapted to aid the teaching profession, we note this 
week the house of E. L. Kellogg & Co., the publishers 
of this paper. They have for several years been iden- 
tified with what is popularly known as the “ new edu- 
cation.” Mr. A. M. Kellogg, for many years an ad- 
vanced thinker and writer in the educational field, early 
in Col. Parker’s work, saw in him the promise of great 
good, and heartily advocated his views. His 

“ Talks on Teaching,” 
was one of the first books this firm published, especially 
adapted to give correct methods in teaching the funda- 
mental branches. No recent book on teaching has been 
so widely circulated, or has created so much discussion. 
Its methods are radical and philosophical, while its sim- 
plicity is wonderful. The Colonel brings himself down 
to the comprehension of the very youngest teachers, and 
shows them the mistakes of the past, and the true way 
to avoid them in the future. A new, enlarged edition 
of this book is now ready. It has every device for facil- 
itating study, such as division of chapters into topics, 
headlines, indexes, etc., and is printed from new plates, 
and bound in a new style, Following this volume, 
and really its companion is : 

“ Quincy Methods.” 

It was written by Miss Patridge for the purpose of 
showing the practical application of Quincy principles. 
Many lessons are recorded as actually given, and the 
methods of good teaching carefully and clearly ex- 
plained, not by precept, but by actual teaching photo- 
graphs. Many teachers have become enthusiastic on the 
merits of this book, one very intelligent woman stating 





that ‘‘ it was to her next to the Bible,” and that ‘‘ every 


teacher ought by law to be compelled to read it, and 
follow its examples.” 


* School Management” 


was written by Mr. A. M. Kellogg, for the purpose of 
helping the young teacher. He discusses “ Principles 
which Underlie School Management,” “Discipline,” 
“Penalties,” and other practical subjects, especially to 
aid the inexperienced beginner. It can be read with 
profit by old teachers, who wish to gauge their teaching 
by the measurement of others. 
Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Teaching” 


is a popular English book. The application of correct 
principles to methods of teaching is its idea. It dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Teacher and His Assistants,” ‘“ The 
School,” ‘‘ The School-Room,” “‘ Discipline,” ‘* Learning 
and Remembering,” ‘‘ Examining,” ‘‘ Preparatory Train- 
ing,” ‘‘ The Study of Language,” ‘‘ Arithmetic,” ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy,” ‘‘ History,” ‘‘ Natural Science,” ‘‘‘The Corre- 
lation of Studies.” It contains a thorough exposition of 
the principles and practice of teaching from a super- 
visor'’s standpoint. American teachers will find some 
things a little colored with English views, but these can 
easily be seen and adapted to the needs of American 
schools. 

Tate’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Education” . 
is a well-known classic, needing no introduction to our 
readers ; one of the most valuable books ever written on 
the science of education, and long a standard work in 
England. Col. Parker strongly recommends it. 

Joseph Payne’s “ Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education ” 
is also a well-known book. Mr. Payne has had long ex- 
perience in all kinds of school work, and in addition 
brings to his work a logical and well furnished mind. 
No book has been more widely read in this country, ex- 
cept Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” All of 
its :nethods are based on established educational prin- 
ciples, 

Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Best Hundred Books.” 

This is a reprint of the very interesting discussion that 
took place last year in England, between many eminent 
men and women, The lists were originally published 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and afterward in pamphlet form ; 
in which shape they had a sale of fifty thousand copies, 
evincing the wide interest in the subject. Careful edit- 
ing has extracted the meat of the subject from the more 
voluminous publication. The index reveals the names 
of many whose suggestions will count for a great deal 
with our reading public. First in importance is, of 
course, whit John Ruskin says, in his vigorous language; 
then Henry M. Stanley’s account of the books with 
which he started across Africa, and the order in which 
they were reduced, until only the Bible remained. 


The discussions concerning books are quite as inter- 
esting as the lists themselves, disclosing as they do the 
ideas of eminent men as to what are the great books of 
the world. Every one would like to hear what is said 
by people of such diverse occupations and presumably 
varying tastes as Wilkie Collins, Henry Irving, General 
Wolsley, Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Lord 
Coleridge, and Mr. Swinburne. 

Southwick’s ‘‘ Handy Helps.” 

This volume contains five hundred questions that are 
of more or less interest to every reading man or women 
in the United States. To hunt up an answer to even 
one of these would require sometimes days of research. 
The author has gathered these inquiries during the past 
few years, and sought out the replies, and here presents 
them to the public. This volume can be used in the 
school-room and is certain to enliven it, for many young 
people are roused by the questions it contains. 

** Books for Young People.” 

This pamphlet contains 525 books, carefully classified 
into eight departments, such as Biography, American 
History, Light Science, etc. The age of reader to whom 
the book is adapted, is also indicated. Such a list is 
invaluable to all parents and teachers interested in the 
best reading for young people. 

Other books of use to teachers published by this firm 
will be noticed next week. They are: 

Shaw and Donne!!’s ** School Devices,” 

Anna Johnson’s “ Education by Doing.” 

Shaw’s “ National Question Books,’ and 

Southwick’s ‘*‘ Handy Helps.” 

Another book, soon to appear has been written by one 
of the editors uf this paper. It is called 

‘** Mind Studies for Young Teachers,” 
and is intended to introduce those who have had no 
training in mind study, into some knowledge of the 





workings of the intellect, will, and sensibilities, 
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GIVE IT TO THE SCHOOLS. 

What to do with the surplus revenue collected by our 
government is just now a serious question. All are 
agreed that more money is collected than the govern- 
ment needs, but how to reduce taxation is not clearly 
decided. Some suggest a reduction of tariff on imports, 
others a repeal of the law taxing whiskey and tobacco. 
Now, why not divide this surplus among the schools of 
the country? Some equitable mode of distribution could 
be arranged and our common schools would be greatly 
the gainers. At all events the drinkers, smokers, and 
chewers would feel that they were doing something for 
the benefit of their country. 


ARBOR DAY IN NEW YORK. 


Arbor Day bill has gone to the governor and will 
probably become a law. Hereafter, on the first Satur- 
day following May 1, the school authorities will be ex- 
pected to encourage their pupils to set out young trees, 
or instruct them concerning the utility of so doing. 
Pennsylvania has two arbor days each year, and they 
will reap material benefits of their observance in the 
future. 

If the destruction of our forests continues at the present 
rate, our country must suffer severely in the near future. 
Much has been written and said concerning this import- 
ant subject, and now much remains to be done. New 
York is late in taking up this important work, but we 
can console ourselves with the old adage, “‘ better late 
than never ;” yet it would have been far more to her 
credit had she led in this important movement, rather 
than followed somewhere among the rear ranks of sister 
states. 











THE IDEAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER.. 


By May MACKINTOSH. 


Seeing the editorial request for criticism and sugges- 
tions, I thought I might jot down a few ideas which 
have occurred to me. 

** What should an educational paper be?” and ‘‘ What 
are the dangers, faults, and temptations of teachers ?” 

The editor of journal or magazine should study the 
teacher, 2t school and at home, and after forming an 
ideal of a many-sided, genial, high-principled character, 
should try to elevate the aims and aspirations of his 
readers week by week ; for all true success depends on 
character. 

1. One fault of teachers is, that they become narrow 
and bigoted ; the journal must, therefore, give glimpses 
of broader interests, discoveries in science and mechan- 
ics, new ways of thought, together with intellizent dis- 
cussion of such problems in sociology (politics and ethics), 
as lead upward. 

2. The good teacher will sometimes flag and grow 
weary ; the journal should ever have a note of encour- 
agement and stimulus to begin afresh ; quotation of prose 
or poetry, to re-awaken the nobler life within. 

8. Dangers and tewptations of the teachers. Thesuc- 
cessful teacher may be less able to cope with praise than 
blame, and so become opinionated and one-sided ; the 
journal, therefore, must try to present the two sides of 
each question fairly, and try to cultivate in the teacher 
the willingness to acknowledge that others may also 
be right, though they differ from him, 

4, Some teachers are tempted to think that a little less 
than the devotion of the whole life’s energies (while pro- 
fessional teachers), will do. The journal should insist on 
the necessity of a self-forgetfulness as complete as that 
of the old monks and nuns,—only that it should be in- 
tensely human. 

5. Teachers do not enough honor their own profession, 
and then wonder that the world does not recognize it in 
a practical manner. The journal should urge the 
teacher to be the king, the queen, of his or her social en- 
vironment, with all influence and speech ever on the side 
of the right. 

6. Teachers, as a rule, are too solitary in their work. 
They have not the patriotic spirit,—the spirit of father- 
hood and brotherhood—with their co-workers. Associ- 
ations there are, it is true, but a few speakers monopo- 


lize the time, and the majority do not feel as if they 
belo to the charmed circle at all. The journal 
should encourage a closer bond of union ; a feeling of 
responsibility and sympathy for those who are weak, or 
broken down in struggling towards their ideal ; so that 
-personal responsibility to provide for their wants should 
_be felt towards the obscure and Se. pew dying, 
teachers, by the richer and more fa brothers, 

So far | have written my ideal of 
j al should undertake to do, and I 


JOURNAL answers closely to the descri; 
tion, Scan T cone unt apeclaliy taikibane of to ant eoecs: 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the ons of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always ori with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou.d be. 








SOME FAULTS. 


By AN EX-PRINCIPAL. 

When a pupil in the ——— normal school, we had one 
professor who was a decided bore, though an estimable 
man. When the bell rang for the class to leave the reci- 
tation-room, he was never ready ; one direction would 
follow another, until five or even ten minutes would 
passaway. Again the bell would ring, but Prof. 
would say, ‘‘One moment more,” and then resume his 
talk. He became decidedly unpopular; he went by 
the nickname of ‘‘ the bore.” The lower classes looked 
forward with terror to the time when he would teach 
them ; the higher classes thanked Providence when they 
were to have him no more, 

Yet he was a most estimable man, and all respected 
him in spite of his faults. Ifa student was sick he was 
the first to visit him ; he was ever ready to counsel one 
who was in trouble. He had many good points as a 
teacher ; he was hard-working and faithful ; in fact, he 
was too much so—he would have worked his class to 
death if he had been permitted. Various were the ef- 
forts to head off Prof. The president instructed 
the officer of the day to ring Prof. ’s bell five 
minutes before the other class-bells ; the students knew 
of this, and so much smiling went round the class that 
suspicion was started, and the plan failed. The class 
was kept in the room extra time. Then the president 
ordered the class-bells to be rung twice ; at the second 
bell, the students were to rise and march out. 

As years went on, I heard of Prof. from time to 
time. The graduates would be sure to refer to him, and 
to their sufferings under him. He left normal 
school, and took charge of an academy, in ———. It 
was there I met him again. Years had passed, but his 
faults had still hold of him, as I soon learned. *‘ At 
eleven o'clock I shail be through with my class, and 
then I will walk with you to the train; meanwhile, 
look in the library, and other rooras.” These were his 
words. The train went at twenty minutes past eleven. 
At eleven o’clock I entered his room ; he had a class of 
twenty pupils in ancient history. Motioning me to a 
seat, he went on in all earnestness about Ceesar, Crassus, 
and Pompey. He might havesaid Cesar was the grand- 
father of George Washington, and no one would have 
corrected him, for all were as anxious as I thatthe reci- 
tation should close. After five minutes, I rose to go. 
He rose too. ‘‘ Well, we must stop, I see, though there 
is much that is interesting in this connection. You 
may go.” ° 

We started for the depot. I urged him not to go, but 
he would accompany me, ‘‘for old times’ sake.” We 
met a parent of a pupil, and he stopped to introduce me 
—and I was obliged to hurry him away. We passed by 
his house. ‘‘ You mustlook into my library.” In agony 
I went in. ‘‘Here is my cyclopedia. By-the-way, is 
not Appleton’s the best?” Iassured him it was—I would 
have assented that it was the poorest if he had asked me. 
I started for the door. ‘‘ Oh, yes, that train, but it is a 
short distance only.” 

We were just going out of the gate when his wife 
called him. I knew then I should be late, for certain. 
A hurried consultation took place, in which “ beefsteak,” 
and “‘ some eggs” played a part. I had some foretaste 
of what was to be had for dinner, but what cared I for 
that—the never-waiting railroad-train was coming ; if I 
missed it, I could not go again until five o'clock. 

The consultation was over at last, and we sped to the 
correr, when his name was called again, and his little 
daughter ran out of his gate to whisper something that 
the wife and mother had forgotten. At last we were 
pacing to the depot at a good rate—but the whistle of the 
train was heard, and I was a quarter of a mile away. 
Refusing to go to his house, I betook myself to a hotel ; 
I was too vexed to see him more. As I ate my dinner I 
thought over the patience I had with the weakness of 
this man. 

After dinner, the landlord, a quiet, observing man 
joined me. Finding I had been to the college, and hear- 
ing of my misadventure, he gave his views: ‘ Prof. 
is a good man, but he is not aware of the value of 




















time. My daughter is often out of patience with him ; 
the girls in general deem him a bore. Some time ago, 
there was to be a wedding at the church of an old favor- 
ite, at half-past one o’clock. All the girls wanted him 





to give them a chance to go, but as he refused they 








stayed away—all but four. He kept those four the whole 
of the time! The highest class was represented by only 
one young lady ; that class was to have a half hour for 
spelling, and he made her spell thirty-five minutes, 
No, he does not know what time is when he gets a class 
before him. He preaches at the church occasionally, 
and we are always late at dinner on that day.” 

His fault had fastened itself to him, and become a 
part of him, evidently. Few teachers have the courage 
to look into themselves and watch themselves, and see 
whether they have faults, as teachers, ornot. Iremem- 
ber a clergyman who could not resist the temptation to 
preach to his pupils in the morning when he read from 
the Bible. It was only stopped by the caustic remarks of 
the Catholic clergyman in the town. I remember a 
teacher who told the same story about Andrew Jackson 
at least four times a year. It was common to hear both 
the young ladies and gentlemen say in jest, ‘I will tell 
you what Andrew Jackson did,” &c. 

Teachers, let us 

“ See ourselves as others see us.” 


GRADING FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


_—_ 





By Supt. D. B. JoHNsoN, CoLumBIA, S. C. 


System is necessary to the proper conduct of any 
business of life. But system, without the spirit of intel- 
ligent, sympathetic, discriminating direction pervading it 
where that system has to do with the development of 
spirit—the haman character, the immortal soul—wil] 
incrust, will preclude growth, will produce soul dis- 
cord, instead of harmony, spiritual death instead of life. 
When speaking of system, therefore, we wish it to be 
understood in the Procrustean sense. 

President White voices the sentiments of many of our 
thoughtful educators when he says that he hopes to see 
established in this country, in time, a national system 
of schools worthy of our great republic. A system in 
which a child may advance from the primary up through 
the grammar and high schools into the college, and 
thence into a great nationaluniversity. It will probably 
be a long time before such a system is established, {[n 
the meantime, the different states should turn their at- 
tention to the perfection of their present systems. In 
most, if not all, of the states, there is a system of grada- 
tion in the city schools, from the lowest primary into the 
state college—constituting a ladder, upon the rounds of 
which the poorest city boy, with the will, may climb 
from obscurity into prominence, and positions of honor 
and trust. The country schools, however, as a rule, are 
in chaotic condition, and it seems to me that some graded 
course is imperatively demanded, In many states, the 
country teachers are changing constantly, and with 
every change of teacher, there is a change of text-books, 
if the parents will buy new ones ; or no change even for 
advancement of pupils, if the parents refuse to buy the 
necessary books, and all because there is no prescribed 
course of study to govern both teachers and parents. I 
have heard of children attending the country school fo: 
five consecutive years, under five consecutive teachers, 
and going over a text-book five consecutive times with- 
out understanding it much better the last than the first 
time ; and that, too, not because of any dullness of the 
pupils. Such senseless repetition, for the want of an 
outline by which to work, and probably, in many cases, 
for the want of intelligence to work by any outline, is 
not only disheartening to the child, but is mentally be- 
numbing and deadening. With a system of grading for 
country schools, both teachers and pupils would have the 
great stimulus of a definite aim in their work. A pur- 
poseless, aimless man, accomplishes nothing of conse- 
quence, ner can we expect more of an aimless school. 

The many difficulties, however, which would confront 
the state or county school superintendent throughout 
the South, and many other secti-ns, at the very thresh- 
old of his attempt to grade the country schools, seem 
almost insurmountable, such as the inability or unwil- 
lingness of parents to buy necessary books; the 
short terms of from two and a half to three and a half 
months a year, between which the children forget much 
of what they have been taught; “the poor pay, and, 
therefore, the poor teach,” which is obtained, teachers in 
some instances getting $10 a month ; and the prejudice 
against anything new,—called conservatism in cities, 
more or less strong in all country districts. It would 
seem that the first work was to overcome these obsta- 
cles. Gradation, however, if made flexible, could be 
used as one of the means, no doubt, in correcting these 
evils. Judging from South Carolina, I should say that 
this 1s the only means, not yet tried, by our people who 
are making heroic efforts to give a good education to 
all of the children of the South, 
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Many communities have levied a local tax to supple- 
ment the state constitutional tax of two mills for school 
purposes. Columbia, with a population equally divided | 
between the whites and blacks, the latter able to pay a 
very small part of the taxes, has a tax of four mills to 
the dollar, for providing equal educational advantages | 
for all of her children, without regard to raceorcolor. | 

It is impossible, however, for proper division to be | 
made in the country districts, and in small towns in the | 
South, for education. The people are willing todo their | 
utmost, but their utmost is not, in country districts and | 
small towns, as a rule, equal to the demands. National 
aid is needed, and the people are more than willing to 
receive it. Iam confident that, if put to the vote in 
South Carolina, with the understanding that there would 
be no interference by the general government with local 
management, it would be carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

South Carolina and other Southern states have no 





Put that in an envelope duly’marked, and place in box full consent of parents. I know the talk was repeated, 


below “‘ Tree.” 


The item about “‘extreme cold” should | according to my instructions, in many homes; for 


be enveloped, marked ‘‘Cold,” and put before or above} several told me what their parents said, and one little 
“Laughing.” Thus all the items should be put into| girl brought me the following note : 
envelopes and arranged alphabetically in the box. After) yi. Nejlson— 


a while the box will be filled, and larger boxes or draw- 
ers will be needed. 

It will be well to write with pencil on margin on back 
of slips, the name and date of the paper or source whence 
it wastaken. Soon the diligent collector will have scores 
of slips in many of the envelopes, illustrative of the 
topic designated. Some slips will, perhaps, contradict 
others, which will suggest investigation and inquiry to 
find which is right. 

When a teacher wishes to impart to pupils or study 
himself, the phenomena of auroras, volcanoes, storms, 
earthquakes, etc., or facts or theories of science, or 
events of history, he will have the assistance of his self- 
made encyclopzedia, which will be better suited to his 





school-lands, no reserve school-funds, and about half of 
their population have little property upon which to 
pay any taxes. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the | 
South is nobly trying to do her whole duty to all of her 
citizens. She is straining every nerve, drawing upon | 
every resource, to meet the great demands upon her for 


the education of her children, colored as well as white. | —See “ Lungs,” “Air,” “‘Carbonic Acid,” “ Ventilation,” 
But it seems to me she will strive in vain to accomplish lete. I tried “‘Todd’s Index Rerum,” and all sorts of 


her herculean task, self-imposed, without help from Con- 
gress. All of the states are as much concerned in the ob- 
literation of illiteracy—a danger threatening our com- 
mon country—as those in which this illiteracy may 
unfortunately exist. 





SAVE THE SCRAPS. 





By N. B. Wrsster, LL.D. 


The sweepings of gold-leaf fragments in some book- 
binderies are worth several thousands of dollars annu- 
ally. To save such apparently valueless and almost 
invisible particles it is only necessary to prevent air- 
currents from blowing them away, to have a close floor, 
to scatter raw cotton over it before sweeping, save the 
gold-catching cotton, burn it and collect the g»ld from 
the ashes. In this or_a similar way, it is safe to say. a 
hundred thousand dollars worth of gold is, or may be, 
saved annually in the city of New York. 

The “‘ wastage” of gold and silver in the United States 
mints for 1884, was $54,874.48, of which $14,273 was 
‘loss on sale of sweeps.” 

Sensible thing to save the gold-dust. More sensible 
still for teachers, students, and everybody to save more 
valuable scraps than ‘‘ gold-waste.” 

A beautiful thought, a right word in the right place. a 
fact in science, or a truth in morals, is of more value 
than the aggregate gold ‘‘sweeps” of a gilder’s room. 

Let us save the gems of thought and expression, and 
the statements of facts and events floating about in the 
papers and magazines of the day. They are like needles 
in a bundle of hay, which, if we do not pick out and put 
in a needle-book or cushion when we see them, we shall 
hunt in vain to find when we want to use them. 

The way to save and arrange so as to find them when 
we want them is very simple. Many plans to do this by 
an ‘Index Rerum,” common-place, or scrap-book, have 
been devised, but the difficulty of arranging many items 
so they can be readily found and used has usually led to 
their abandonment. 

After trying all known ways to accomplish the pur- 
pose, I have found the following to be the best: To be- 
begin with, procure a box of, say two hundred and fifty, 
envelopes of manilla paper. It will be well to strengthen 
the box by pasting muslin or strong paper on the corn- 
ers, to make it last as a receptacle. Envelopes No. 5 or 
6 will be convenient. 

Now you are equipped for the work. Cut a copy from 
papers, pamphlets, or books, anything yo. wish to pre- 
serve. Also make notes of sayings of others, or your 


own thoughts, and when you have accumulated an heredity. 


envelope full of written or printed slips, arrange them 
at some convenient time. 

Suppose you have cut out the items in the column of 
“Fact; Interesting to Teachers,” in the School Journal 
of February 19, 1887, page 125; one is about the 
“Laughing Plant.” Place this in an envelope, write the 
word “Laughing” on the upper part of the envelope, 
and place it at the end of the box. If you ever wish to 


| wants than one made by another. In a period of fifteen 


years I bave collected matter for over five thousand 
envelopes, all classified under one alphabet. Some 
envelopes contain over one hundred items. 

Cross references will soon suggest themselves. Thus 
the envelope marked “ Respiration,” may also be marked 


scrap-books for near forty years, but the envelope work 
of fifteen years is far more satisfactory than all others. 
The envelope plan need not be confined to slips of 
paper. Hundreds of small things, easily misplaced, such 
as badges, medals, stamps, coins, etc., can be labeled 
and arranged so as to be found in a moment. Itisa 
good way to keep letters, receipts, and all sorts of papers, 
but all under one alphabet. 

Try it, fellow-teachers, not as the Indian tried one 
feather for a pillow, and gave it up in disgust, but con- 
tinue until you have one thousand enveloves with their 
precious contents—precious because facts corroborate 
other facts and sustain correct theories, and especially 
because they can be found as readily as words in a 
dictionary. You would not part with your one thousand 
well-filled paper bags for $1,000, unless you should be 
**hard-up,” which is not probable for one with such re- 
sources. 





THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE IN SCHOOLS. 





By Miss Lovepay A. NELSON, BLoommneTon, ILL. 


A few weeks ago I asked a language class of twenty- 
two children, aged about 9 or 10, to write a sentence 
using the word bitter. On looking over the papers, I 
saw these four sentences : 
The whiskey is bitter. 
The beer is bitter. 
Is wine bitter? 
Beer is very bitter. 
Although they were neatly written, carefully spelled, 
and the word bitter had been properly used showing that 
its meaning was well understood, something shot like 
an arrow through my heart. It was the thought that 
about one-fifth of those children so well knew the taste 
of such liquors. 
For nearly four weeks those language papers lay in 
my desk ; my next step was undecided. Then I returned 
them and called the attention of the 45 pupils present to 
these sentences, explaining to them how it had appeared 
tome When I asked all who were acquainted with the 
taste of any liquors to stand, 28 arose. 
As a very large per cent in this ward are of German 
birth or parentage, I was surprised that the number 
was no larger. 
Tt was not necessary for me to deliver a temperance 
lecture. Children are observers, and when really inter- 
ested are fluent talkers. I only needed to act as a leader. 
We brought out many points—waste of money, injury 
to self and others, growing strength of habit, and even 


We also afterward discussed the tobacco habit. 
Among those present was a boy who used tobacco before 
he was five years old. Just think of that! Without 
appearing to do so, I closely watched his face and saw 
his shy, blue eyes wide with unwonted interest. At 
recess I quietly called John aside and asked him if he 
knew, or had ever been made to think, of these things, 
to which he replied in the negative. 





keep any other fact or theory about laughing, when you 
find it, place it in the same envelope. Another item is 
about the “‘ Fountain Pree.’ Place that in an envelope 
marked ‘‘ Tree,” and put it in-the box after or below 
“Laughing.” Another fact about the ‘‘ Type-writer.” 


| Department of the Weekly Toledo Blade, and promised 


I dont want Anna to sign that paperI am nota 
drunkard nor is her Father neigther do I perpose to make 


a drunkard of her but if we want to drink wiskey or 
beer we will take it. 


Mis 8. A. Norton. 


Accordingly, the next day I placed before them on 
the board the pledge as given below, except that I 
inserted tobacco : 

Blade Temperance Legion. 
we will be masters,” 

Pledge : ‘‘ We do hereby promise ourselves that, from 
this time until we are 21 years old, we will not taste 
intoxicating liquors of any kind, and that we will exert 
all our influence to prevent their use by others.” 

After explaining its meaning, clause by clause, and 
again impressing its serious nature, I passed a copy for 
signatures. Upon looking over the list of names, I saw 
John’s among the thirty. 

Now I do not mean to say my plan was best. After 
fully considering the matter it seemed wisest according 
to my light. But I do propose to emphasize the urgent 
necessity of teaching temperance. Quite likely not all 
of those children will stick to the pledge; but if that 
hour’s talk saves a few or but one boy from the poison 
of wine or tobacco, is the effort not worth having been 
made? 

Teach temperance, teach temperance, TEACH TEMPER- 
ance! Do not wait until your state places it upon the 
list of required studies or the hand of the clock moves 
around to exact program time. but how, when, where- 
ever you can, teach temperance. Seize every occasion 
just as earnestly and unhesitatingly as you grasp every 
chance to inculcate correct ideas of politeness, truth- 
fulness, and honesty. 


Motto : *‘ Of ourselves 


A FEW MISTAKES AND WHAT THEY SHOW. 








By Eva Bennam, Jamaica, N. Y. 


An extract from Mark Twain’s article, in the Century, 
calls to my mind a statement made by an institute con- 
ductor to a body of teachers, that it is the fault of the 
teacher if errors are found on the examination-papers of 
pupils. I, an humble school-teacher, do not presume to 
differ ; but some of these errors, which I have chanced 
to preserve during many years, are so very amusing, 
that I venture to note them for your use, hoping some- 
one will have a hearty laugh, and go on with her work, 
refreshed and consoled by the thought that some other 
teachers are not perfect. In some instances, it is very 
evident just where the teacher was at fault; in others, 
T will endeavor to point it out. ‘‘ Ewe-tree, vitials, 
and ostridge,” prove how carelessly the teacher pro- 
nounced and how carefully the pupils studied. 

How suggestive of a good dinner after a base-ball 
match is “‘ greatful boy,” and how morally scientific is 
this, ‘‘ Matter is that property of virtue in which all 
bodies are composed.” I regret that most of my histor- 
ical statements are lost; I only have the following: 
“‘Cause of the War of 1812—Impressions on American 
Seamen,” “ Patrick Henry said : ‘ Give me liberty or give 
me dead.’” ‘The cotton gin was an act passed by Con- 
gress to make cotton into gin.” The assertions that, 
“An acute angle is more les« than a write angel,” and, 
‘A circle is a plane figure Bounded by a curved line in 
which is every wars the same distance within the point 
in the middle,” prove that it is entirely the teacher's 
fault if that boy of fourteen does not make a man of 
mark. As further evidence, I will quote from the same 
boy’s grammar paper : ‘‘ Better is an irregular intransi- 
tive verb, from the verb good. Pres. good, Past better 
Past P. better, Passive Voice Ind. Mode Pres. Tense. 
Sing. Number Neuter Gender and Possessive Case.” 
Possibly the pupil who gave ‘“‘Ph.D.” as meaning, 
“ physical doctor,” was thinking of his teacher in the 
gymnasium, but why was ‘Ph D. Dr. of Phicalogy,” 
given? ‘Some adjectives are compared by adding ed 
& est, as choosed, choosest ;” ‘‘—corrode” was com- 
pleted, *‘ Cromwell’s corrode ;” the use of an adverb to 
modify an adjective was illustrated. ‘‘ Them black cats 
can eat. “Singular Child, Plural Twins.” It is time to 


T told them of the pledge found in the Young Folks’ | <0 to dinner when a pupil writes, ‘‘ Bay of Biscuits,” and 


Ill stop with this rule, ‘‘Remember that when you 


to bring it next day. At the same time I endeavored to | write the titles of books, essays, poems, and plays, you 











clearly explain the solemnity of a pledge, and forbade | should always be written with a capital.” 
any thoughtless signatures to please me, or withoutjthe 
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Ee 
THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 


A LIVE SEA-F'LOWER, named the opelet, which looks a 
good deal like the China aster, is found blooming in the 
ocean. Its petals are light green, glos<y as silk, and each 
one is tipped with rose-color. These petals grow long, and 
wave to and fro in the water,—and are so beautiful to look 
at, that no one would think they were only fishing for 
something toeat. Buttheyare. They have plenty of work 
to do, too, to provide food enough to fill the large mouth of 
this pretty sea-flower. Little fish, which are pleased with 
the bright color of these waving, silky petals, swim around 
and look at them. Soon one swims nearer and touches the 
rosy tips, when a sharp pain goes through it, and in a few 
minutes it turns over and dies. It has been poisoned. Then 
these silky arms take up the little dead fish, and put it into 
the greedy mouth. The petals fall down again, and float 
about ready to catch another ; and so the plant lives and 
blossoms, fed from the fish it catches so strangely. 


THE MOTTO OF THE PRINCE OF WALES Is, “‘IcH DIEN,”’ 
“ T Serve,” and this is the way it came to be: Over five 
hundred years ago, the English and French were at war. 
The French had the brave old king of Bohemia to help 
them. As he was anxious to strike one blow at the English, 
a knight rode on each side of him, took his bridle-reins, and 
tied them to their own, for the old king was blind. 

After the battle, the English king and his son, the 
“ Black Prince,” walked over the battile-field, and talked 
about their victory of the day. They came to a spot where 
three men were lying dead, their horses stretched out be- 
side them, their reins tied together. On the head of the 
oldest man was a crown, and by his side was a banner, 
with a picture of three ostrich feathers on it, and the 
words, “‘ Ich Dien,” written below. The prince lifted the 
banner, and his father said: ‘‘ My son, let this badge and 
motto be your own, in memory of this day.” 

“Tthank your majesty,” the prince replied, “ it will re- 
mind me that ‘ [ serve’ my king and country.” 


Tue NEST OF A FIELD-MOUSE is a much more wonderful 
home than our large, four-storied, brown-stone fronts. It 
is one of the prettiest and smallest houses ever built. But 
where shall we ge to find one? Some bright, sunny morn. 
ing, take a walk on the border of a wheat-field, and look 
carefully into the standing wheat, or on the edge of a ditch, 
where the grass grows up strong and coarse, and you may 
see, fastened to the stems of the grain or grass, a round ball 
of woven stems. In and out, through this little round 
basket, dried grass is woven in, carefully and evenly, as 
though the tiny mice which have made it, had been taught to 
weave lace. There is no door to this cunning little house, 
or windows, and just how it is made no one knows, for the 
builders are very timid, and do not work when they can be 
watched. One of these round nests, which was seen, was 
about as large as a billiard-ball, and had eight baby mice 
in it, as fat and round as could be, and the way they were 
fed by their mother, no one can tell exactly. Perhaps she 
pushed the woven grass apart far enough to squeeze in, 
and then pulled it over the place again. The field-mouse 
is not the same shape quite, as the mice we see in our 
houses. It is reddish-brown in color, the under part is 
white, its ears are shorter, and its eyes are set deeper in 
its face. The little fellows can run up and down a stalk 
of grain or grass without even bending it. 


CATERPILLARS are wonderful little animals, and yet 
most people, children especially, are afraid of them. They 
need not be, for there is only one kind we must not 
touch, and that is the “ palmer-worm,” a beautiful scarlet 
and black fellow. But, just lay a finger on him, and he 
stings worse than a nettle. Caterpillars are butterflies’ 
babies, and though they do look so ugly sometimes, when 
the right time comes—all at once—instead of an ugly, 
crawling caterpillar, we see a beautiful, gay-colored but- 
terfly, floating along among the flowers, with such won- 
derful wings, that if they were examined with a micro- 
scope, we should find them covered with tiny feathers. 

The eggs of a butterfly are very strange and beautiful 
things. By looking at them through a microscope, we 
shall find them beautifully formed and marked, prettier 
even, than the lovely glass marbles boys like so much. 
We may not think so, but a butterfly is a very wise, kind 
mother. She lays her eggs on just the kind of leaves her 
babies like best to eat; and if two plants grew close 
together, that looked almost exactly alike, she would take 
the right one, and never make a mistake. The eggs are 
covered with a kind of glue, so they stick fast to the leaf ; 
and when they hatch, the baby-caterpillars eat the egg- 
shells first, and then the green leaves. All they want to 
do is to eat, and on the very first day of life, each one 
will eat up twice his own weight. Of course they grow 
rapidly, for at the end of one month they weigh a thousand 
times as much as when they first came out of their pretty 
shells. A butterfly’s life is a very short one, and it never 
sees its baby-caterpillars, for it only lives long enough to 
lay its eggs, and then its work is done. 


; Some VERY STRANGE Kinps oF FisH go swimming 
about, day and night, deep down in the water, or lie 
more quietly in the shallow pools near theshore. Some 
live in fresh water, like lakes. and rivers, but the largest 
and strangest kinds are found in the ocean. {The halibut, 


a fish, sometimes six feet long, has both eyes on one side 
ofits head. A much larger fish is the sword-fish, which 
is often twenty feet long, a very savage fellow, and so 
quick in its movements, that it can pierce a fish through 
with its long, sharp nose. Sometimes it attacks the side of 
a ship and runs its sword deep into the timbers. The cut- 
tle-fish has a roundish body, a wicked-looking head and 
face, and eight Jong arms, with which it catches its food, 
and has often been known to catch sailors and squeeze them 
to death. In hot climates, the parrot-fish is found. It has 
most beautiful, bright colors, and because of its gay color 
and queer shaped head, is called parrot-fish. 


THE COMMON HovusE-FLY has two wings, six legs, and 
two great eyes, which are made up of four thousand small 
eyes. We often wonder why it can walk on the ceiling of 
a room, or straight up the side of a wall, but its feet are 
made in such a peculiar manner that it can walk one way 
as well as another. Some people say that it holds on by 
means of a gum, or sticky substance, on its feet ; some say 
it has sharp hooks on its feet, and others say that when it 
presses its feet down on the ceiling or glass, that they hold 
fast in the same way a boy’s piece of leather does when it 
is wet, and he sticks it down on a flat surface. We all 
know how hard it is to pull the leather up with the string 
fastened to it. Most flies die when the cold weather comes, 
but enough are left to lay a great many eggs in warm cor- 
ners and cracks, so that the fly family is always ready to 
visit us every summer. There isa great deal to be learned 
from a fly ; its eyes alone are a great study. 


STORES are birds with very long legs. They know a 
great deal more than most birds, and always appear to be 
watching to see what people think of them. They seem to 
know a kind person at once. In Germany and Holland, 
every year brings the storks. They build their great, 
rough nests on the tops of houses and chimneys, and be- 
come so tame that they play with the children in the 
streets. They are very kind to each other, and if one hap- 
pens to be sick or lame, the young storks especially are 
very polite and kind in bringing the sick one food, and they 
can be seen standing on one leg for a long time, winking 
their eyes, and turning their wise heads toward their sick 
friend. Like a good many wealthy people, the storks go to 
a warm climate in the winter. Their favorite place of re- 
sort is Egypt, and while they are passing the winter there, 
they make themselves useful, if they are not ornamental, 
by cleaning the streets and eating up garbage and dirt, 
where the people are too lazy to clean their own streets. 

A full-grown stork is about as tall as a boy nine or ten 
years old. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


PLANT THE TREES, CHILDREN. 














AIR : “ Ring the Bell, Wutchman.” 


(Written for ** Arbor Day,” and affectionately inscribed to the 
school-children of Iowa.) 


By Rev. Dr. C. S. PERcIvVAL. 
L 
Round the green play-ground the dear children stand, 
Joy in their faces and shovel in hand, 
Waiting a word to be borne on the breeze— 
Ready for the welcome mandate: “Plant, plant the 
trees.” 
CHORUS : 
Plant the trees, children, plant, yes plant. 
Plant for a joy that the future will grant. 
Iowa sends forth her word on the breeze— 
Joyfully obey the summons : “ Plant, plant the trees.” 
IL. 
When you are old you may bask in the shade 
Which by the growth of this planting is made. 
Your children’s children, so Heaven decrees, 
Will rejoice you heard the summons : “ Plant, plant the 
trees.” 
CuHoRUvSs : Plant the trees, &c. 


Ill. 
Plant trees of knowledge where ignorance reigns ; 
Plant trees of virtue on sin’s arid plains ; 
Make of yourselves ‘‘ trees of righteousness ;’—these 
Plantings fill the world with beauty : “ Plant, plant the 
trees.” 
Corvus : Plant the trees, &c. 


IV. 
When, having passed to the happier land, 
Fast by the “‘ Tree of Life ” joyful you stand, 
Gladly you’ll learn how the Saviour decrees 
Earthly planting blooms in glory; “Plant, plant the 
trees.” 
Corvus: Plant the trees, &c, 
Waterloo,“Iowa, April 18,°1887, 


AUTHORS DAYS. 





JOHN GODFREY SAXE, 
Born June, 2, 1816. 
I. Lars. 

1. John Godfrey Saxe was born at Highgate, Franklin 
county, Vt., June 2, 1816. His ancestors were Ger- 
mans, the name *‘ Saxe” being the English of ‘ Sachs,” 
Hans Sachs, the old ballad writer of Nuremberg. 

2. From nine to seventeen, he worked on his father’s 
farm. He then entered the grammar school of St. 
Albans, and after the preparatory studics entered Mid- 
dletown college, from which he graduated in 1837. 

8. Unlike other literary men he produced nothing of 
merit while in college. He was simply known as an 
excellent scholar and a good talker. After leaving col- 
lege he read law. He was admitted to the bar in 1843. 

4, He began to write verses at the age of twenty-five. 
His first poem, ‘‘ The Briefiess Barrister,” giving a hu- 
morous account of his life at that time, showed that a 
new poet has arisen, with a style peculiarly his own. 

5. ‘‘ Progress” was written not long after. This is 
the most popular of his poems, and has been more 
quoted than any satire within the last forty years. Other 
noted satires produced by him at intervals in his work, 
were ‘‘The New Rape of the Lock,” ‘The Proud Miss 
McBride,” ‘‘ The Times,” ‘‘ New England,” ‘‘ The Mon- 
ey-King,” ‘“‘The Masquerade,” ‘‘ Clever Storiesof Many 
Nations,” ‘‘ The Press,” and ‘“ Fables and Legends in 
Rhyme.” Many of his poems were written and deliv- 
ered on college and anniversary occasions. 

6. Satire was his particular field. With the exception 
of Holmes, and, perhaps, Lowell, Saxe is the only one 
of our writers who has cultivated comic poetry. His 
verses are characterized by their clear expression, play- 
ful but forcible wit, sharp sense, and pleasing rhythm. 
Among the poems not satires, ‘‘The Old Chapel Bell,” 
and ‘The Lady Ann,” are the two best known. 

7. For five years he was editor of the Burlington Sen- 
tinal. In 1851 he held the position of state attorney, 
and in 1859-60 was the democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of Vermont. He removed to Brooklyn in 1875. A 
few years before his death he moved to Albany, 
N. Y. The last years of his life were very sad; ill- 
health, and the loss of wife and children tended to bring 
on melancholia, from which he never recovered. He 
died March 31, 1887. 


II. SELECTIONS FOR RECITATION. 


1. COMIC MISERIES. 


My dear young friend, whose shining wit 
Sets all the room ablaze, 
Don't think yourself ‘‘a happy dog,” 
For all your merry ways ; 
But learn to wear a sober phiz, 
Be stupid, if you can, 
It’s such a very serious thing 
To be a funny man! 


You're at an evening party, with 
A group of pleasant folks,— 

You venture quietly to crack 
The least of little jokes ; 

A lady doesn’t catch the point., 
And begs you to explain, 

Alas, for one who drops a jest 
And takes it up again ! 


You’re talking deep philosophy 
With very special force, 

To edify a clergyman 
With suitable discourse ; 

You think you've got him, when he calls 
A friend across the way, 

And begs you'll say that funny thing 
You said the other day ! 


You drop a pretty jeu-de-mot 
Into a neighbor’s ears, 

Who likes to give you credit for 
The clever thing he hears, 

And so he hawks your jest about, 
The old authentic one, 

Just breaking off the point of it, 
And leaving out the pun ! 


You're telling a knot of friends 
A fancy tale of woes ~ 
That cloud your matrimonial sky, 








And banish all repose,— 
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A solemn lady overhears 
The story of your strife, 

And tells the town the pleasant news :— 
You quarrel with your wife ! 


My dear young friend, whose shining wit 
Sets all the room ablaze, 
Don’t think yourself *‘a happy dog,” 
For all your merry ways ; 
But learn to wear a sober phiz, 
Be stupid, if you can, 
It’s such a very serious thing 
To be a funny man! 


2. HOW THE LAWYERS GOT A PATRON SAINT. 


A lawyer of Brittany, once on a time, 
When business was flagging at home, 
Was sent as a legate to Italy’s clime, 
To confer with the Father at Rome. 


And what was the message the minister brought ? 
To the Pope he preferred a complaint 

That each other profession a patron had got 
While the lawyers had never a saint ! 


“Very true,” said His Holiness—smiling to find 
An attorney so civil and pleasant— 

“ But my very last saint is already assigned, 
And I can't make a new one at present. 


“To treat your profession as well as I can, 
And leave you no cause of complaint, 

I propose, as the only quite feasible plan, 
To give you a second-hand saint. 


To the neighboring church you will presently go, 
And this is the plan I advise :— 

First, say a few aves—a hundred or so— 
Then carefully bandage your eyes ; 


Then (saying more aves), go groping around, 
And, touching one object alone, 

The saint you are seeking will quickly be found, 
For the first that you touch is your own.” 


The lawyer did as His Holiness said, 
Without an omission or flaw ; 

Then, taking the bandages off from his head, 
What do you think he saw? 


There was St. Michael (figured in paint) 
Subduing the Father of Evil ; 

And the lawyer, exclainring : ‘‘ Be thou our saint!” 
Was touching the form of the devil. 


8. WISHING. 


Of all amusements for the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 
There isn’t one that you can find 
So very cheap as “‘ wishing.” 
A very choice diversion, too, 

If we but rightly use it, 
And not, as we are apt to do, 
Pervert it, and abuse it. 


I wish—a common wish, indeed — 
My purse were somewhat fatter, 
That I might cheer the child of need, 

And not my pride to flatter ; 
That I might make oppression reel, 
As only gold can make it, 
And break the Tyrant’s rod of steel, 
As only gold can break it. 


I wish that friends were always true, 
And motives always pure ; 
I wish the good were not so few, 
I wish the bad were fewer ; 
I wish that parsons ne’er forgot 
To heed their pious teaching ; 
1 wish that practicing was not 
So different from preaching ! 


*” * * * * 


4. I love vast libraries; yet there is a doubt 

If one be better with them or without— 
Unless he use them wisely, and, indeed, 
Knows the high art of what and how to read ; 
At learning’s fountain it is sweet to drink, 
Bat ‘tis a nobler privilege to think ; 

And oft, from books apart, the thirsting mind 





May make the nectar which it cannot find. 
*Tis well to borrow from the good and great ; 
*Tis wise to learn ; ’tis godlike to create! 

THE PREss. 


5. There is a saying of the ancient sages : 
No noble human thought, 
However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught. 


With kindred faith, that knows no base dejection. 
Beyond the sages scope 
I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope. 
Spgs EsT VATES. 


6. It wasin my foreign travel, 
At a famous Flemish inn, 
That I met a stoutish person 
With a very ruddy skin ; 
And his hair was something sandy, 
And was done in knotty curls, 
And was parted in the middle, 
In the manner of a girl’s. 


* * * . 7 


Then we talked of other countries, 
And he said that he had heard 
That Hamericans spoke Henglish, 
But be deemed it quite habsurd ; 
Yet he felt the deepest hinterest 
In the missionary work, 
And would like to know if Georgia 
Was in Boston or New York ! 
THE COCKNEY. 


7. Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 
Among cur ‘ fierce democracie !’ 

A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers, 
Not even a couple of rotten peers— 
A thing for laughter, flouts, and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy. 


Depend upon it my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it wax'd at the further end 

By some plebeian vocation ! 
Or worse than that your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 

That plagued some worthy relation. 

THE Provup Miss M'BRIDE. 


8. Of all mankind, I classify the lot :— 
Those who have money, and those who have not ! 
Think’st thou the line a poet’s fiction ?—then 
Go look abroad upon the ways of men! 
Go ask the banker, with his golden seals ; 
Go ask the borrower, cringing at his heels ; 
Go ask the parson, when a higher prize 
Points with his salary where his duty lies ; 
Go ask the lawyer, who, in legal smoke, 
Stands, like a stoker, redolent of ‘‘ Coke,” 
And swings his arms to emphasize a plea 
Made doubly ardent by a golden fee ; 
Go ask the doctor, who has kindly sped 
Old Croesus, dying on a damask bed, 
While his poor neighbor— wonderful to tell— 
Was left to nature, suffered, and got well! 
Go ask the belle in high patrician pride, 
Who spurns the maiden nurtured at her side, 
Her youth’s loved playmate at the village-school, 
Ere changing fortune taught the rigid rule 
Which marks the loftier from the lowlier lot— 
Those who have money from those who have not. 


THE MONEY-KING. 


9. I’m growing fonder of my staff ; 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes ; 
I’m growing fainter in my laugh ; 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs ; 
I’m growing careless of my dress ; 
I’m growing frugal of my gold; 
I'm growing wise ; I’m growing—yes— 
I’m growing old. 
: I’u GRowING OLD. 


OrsER PoEMS FOR RECITATION. 


“Early Rising,” “How the Money Goes,” “Little 
Jerry, the Miller,” ‘“‘The Old Chapel Bell,” “Saint 
Jonathan.” 


FACTS INTERESTING TO TEACHERS. 





The tallest chimney in the world is at Port Dundas, 
Scotland. It rises four hundred and fifty-four feet above 
the foundations. 

The value of diamonds varies as the square of their 
weight. 

The first colored boy who has ever obtained admission 
to the London high school, passed the recent entrance 
examination. 

When the great telescope of the Lick observatory is 
placed in position, it is expected that under favorable 
circumstances one can define an object in the moon, not 
larger than the capitol at Washington. 

A genius for statistics has figured out that 1,000,000 
dollar bills weigh 2,841 pounds. 

The smallest magazine published is the Musical 
Monthly of London. Its size is three and a quarter by 
two and ahalf inches. It has been reduced to these 
dimensions. by phototype, and the contents include 
several musical pages. 

It is proposed to bore a tunnel through the Rocky 
mountains, about sixty miles due west of Denver. The 
tunnel would be about 25,000 feet long, and the distance 
saved between St. Louis and San Francisco would be 
nearly three hundred miles. 

The crown domains of Russia comprise more than a 
million square miles, and include cultivated jands and 
forests in different parts of the empire. There is also a 
vast income from the mines of gold, silver, and copper 
in Siberia. The income is supposed to be about $12,- 
000,000. 

Decaying wood and vegetables turn black, because the 
hydrogen contained 1s separated to a great extent, leav- 
ing a larger proportion of carbon remaining. Vegetable 
fibre contains about fifty-two per cent. of carbon, but 
when black from decay there is fifty-six per cent. 

A chloride of silver battery can now be had, so small 
that a cell ready for use weighs only three-sixteenths of 
an ounce. Yet this cell will cause an ordinary electric 
bell to ring. 

An instrument has been invented for the purpose of 
enabling persons to write who have lost the use of the 
hand, or even the hand itself. It is well adapted for 
those who suffer from what is known as “ writer's 
cramp.” It bears the euphonic name of Brachioni- 
graph. 

Col. Landas of the French Academy of Sciences, has 
transformed an African desert into a fertile tract by 
means of an artesian well, which is three hundred feet 
deep, discharges 2,000 gallons of water a minute, and 
irrigates about 1,200 acres. 

Gold is shipped across the ocean in kegs made 


|| specially for the purpose, each one containing $5,000. 


M. Frémy, a French scientist, by letting alumina dis- 
solve in fluoride of calcium bas obtained crystals of 
alumina—that is to say, perfect rubies, defying the 
closest scrutiny, and even higher in value than natural 
stones. They can be made of large size. 

The chief effect of an earthquake on the ocean is the 
raising of a great sea wave, sometimes very large, as 
for example, sixty feet high at Lisbon in 1761, also 
eighty feet at Callao in 1724, and two hundred feet at 
Lupatka in 1787, 

Mars, like the earth, has land, water, clouds, and snow 
around the poles. The atmosphere is comparatively 
rare, and the climate mild. It has two moons, that are 
not more than six or seven miles in diameter. 

Percussion arms were first used in the United States 
army in 1830. Before that time the flint locks were in 
use, 
On last Christmas, direct telegraphic communication 
was held between New Westminister, British Columbia, 
and London. This is the longest telegraphic circuit ever 
worked, and included over 6,000 miles of land wire and 
cable. 

Molds for rubber stamps are made of plaster of Paris. 
The rubber is pressed into the mold with a small press, 
and is then placed in a vulcanizing oven heated to about 
275 degrees. 

The first watches were made in Nuremburg in 1477. 
At the time of the American revolution, only persons of 
wealth and station could afford them. They are now 
within the reach of all. 

It has been computed recently by the Russian general, 
Von Tillo, that Mississippi-Missouri river 1s 4,200 
miles long. It is the sea age in the world. The Nile is 


next, being 4,025 miles in length. The length of the 
Yang-Tee- . is 3,160 Rang oo of the Amazon, 3,110 
miles. 


There is to be a captive balloon at the French Cen- 
tennial Exhibition which will have the enormous 
capacity of 2,119,000 cubic feet. It will ascend 8,280 





feet, and will carry 100 passengers at once. 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 


The bill incorporating the * Tilden Trust ’’ has passed the lezis- 
lature. The fund which will be available for a public library in 
New York City is estimated at four mijlion dollars. 

Boston Corbett, famous as the slayer of J. Wilkes Booth, has be- 
come insane. 

The Prince of Wagram, son of the famous Marshal Berthier, 
died recently in Paris. 


Johnson Whittaker the colored cadet, who was charged with 
mutila'iog his own ears wher at West Point, is now a member of 
a successful law firm in Charleston, 8. CO. 

Capt. Greeley of Arctic fame, has been appointed chief of the 
Signal Service bureau, to succeed the late Gen. Hazen. 

Attorney General O’Brien has decided that the lawof New 
York restricting the employment of children in factories, does 
not apply to establishments putting up canned goods. 

Mrs. Lamadrid a benevolent lady proposes to establish booths 
in New York, and furnish food to the poor at a cost of one cent 
fo- each article. The resolution of the board of alderman giving 
permission, has been vetoed by Mayor Hewitt,on the ground 
that it would greatly increase the number of those who rely 
upon chance for procuring the means of livelihood. 

John Albertson who recently died in Nova Scotia at the age of 
104 was the last survivor of the battle of the Nile. He als) 
fought at Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

A drinking fountain presented to the town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, bears the following inscription : 

“ The gift of an American citizen, George Washington Childs of 
Philadelphia, to the town of Shakespeare, in the jubilee year of 
Queen Victoria.” 

Pasteur has lost his forty-fifth patient,a man who was biiten 
by a mad wolf. 

James B. Colgate, the bullion broker, is a very pleasant man in 
social intercourse, and is very wealthy. He is a princely giver, 
especially to Madison University, to which he has contributed 
about $300,000. 

Prof. A. T. Hadley of Yale, delivered a series of lectures at 
Harvard on “ Problems of Railroad Administration.”” The last 
two were delivered April 27 and May 4. 

Walt Whitman, the aged poet, read a lecture on ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,” at the Madison Square theatre, April 14. E. C. Sted- 
man’s five-year old grand-daughter presented the lecturer with 
a basket of flowers. 

The late Paul Tulane of Prinveton did not leave awill. His 
property is valued at $1,000,000. 

Some of Yale’s professors are fairly well] off. Among those who 
pay taxes on more than $20,000 are the following: Simeon E. 
Baldwin, $74,970; ex-President Theodore D. Woolsey, $61,395 ; 
President Timothy Dwight, $54,830; Othniel C. Marsh, $42,500; 
Arthur M. Wheeler, $37,290; James M. Hoppin, $36,620; ex- 
President Noah Porter, $30,130; George E. Day. $28,401 ; William 
D. Whitney, $27,350; James D. Dana, $23,360; Daniel C. Eaton, 
$21,800 ; Geo. P. Fisher, $20,500 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A suit against the Standard Oil Company was tried recently in 
Buffalo. One of the allegations was that that immensely wealthy 
company used its power and influence to injure a rival concern. 

The managing editor and business manager of the gis, a 
Dartmouth college publication, has been expeiled for causing to 
be published a cartoon reflecting on President Bartlett. 

Rev. Charles Ward, formerly rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church, Englewood, N. J., who shot his wife last February, was 
found dead at the house of a friend at Rockland Lake, May 4. It 
is suspected that he committed suicide. 

The members of the labor party in New York aod Brooklyn 
have issued a call for a convention to organize the party through- 
out the state. 

Archbishop Corrigan celebrated the fourteeath anniversary of 
his elevation to the purple in New York, May 4. 

The feeling of enmity between France and Germany is in- 
creasing, and it is predicted that war will ensue during the com- 
ing summer. 

Munkacsy’s great painting, the “Death of Mozart,” will be 
given to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Corporation Counsel Lacombe of New York has given an 
opinion, in which he holds that the selling or giving away liquor 
on Sunday in the city is a misdemeanor. 

In a speech in New York on May 2, Henry George denounced 
the dynamiters. He said, however, that he was with the nihilist 
in his fight against the Czar. 

The remains of Rossini, the composer whe died in 1868, were 
removed from Paris to Florence, May 2. 

It bas transpired that Gladstone offered the chief secretaryship 
of Ireland to Parnell in 1879, but the latter declined it, 

An earthquake was felt at E] Paso, Texas, May 3. 

The steamship John Knox. on her way from Glasgow to Que- 
bec, foundered near the Newfoundland coast May 1, and all on 
board perished. 

Serious troubles between the miners and the coal companies, 
are impending in the Schuy)kill region. 

Bishop Casper H. Borgess, of the Catholic diocese of Detroit, 
has sent his resignation to Rome. 

An officer of the Union Trust Company of Philadelphia, has de- 
faulted taking $100,000 with him to Canada. 

Charges have been filed with the mayor of New York, against 
Tax Commissioners Colyman and Donnelly, alleging that they 
failed entirely to assess taxes upon about $50,000,000 worth of 
property, and that they accepted gross undervaluations of other 
property. 


Hood's Sarsaparilia is peculiar to itself and superior toall other 
preparations in strength, economy, and medicinal merit.  -- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARIZONA. 

Although Arizona covers a territory as large as New Yora, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, the population is so 
small that during the year ending June 30, 1886, there were only 
10,219 children of school age in the territory, sixty per cent of 
whom were enrolled in the public schools. 

In spite of some serious obstacles, considerable progress has 
been made in education in Arizona. The average daily attend- 
ance on the public schools in 1886 was 3,507. The superintend- 
ent in his report says that the returns in regard to average 
attendance, “are not so gratifying as in the case of enrollment, 
yet when the disadvantages incident to a froutier country, such 
as remoteness from schoo! houses, bad roads, occasional Indian 
raids, etc., are considered, the showing in regard to regularity of 
attendance is fair, and indicative of improvement.” The whole 
number of schools is 150. The district library as a factor in pub- 
lic education has received recognition, and 1,930 books are in the 
public school libraries. The number of teachers holding first- 
grade certificates is 88, or 63 more than necessary for supplying 
tre grammar grades; hence, about one-half of the primary 
schools, in which thorough teaching is necessary, have been in 
charge of the best teachers in the territory. In order to secure 
better teachers, the standard of examination has been raised and 
the territorial dip] »mas issued under former iaws, with the 
exception of those held by such teachers as submitted to an 
examination, bave been revoked. Although the standard of 
teaching is higher, the average monthly salary has decreased 
during the past two years from $85 to $78. This average is con- 
siderably more than in the eastern states, considering the class 
of teachers, but wages in all departments are higher in the West. 
The superintendent states that the money raised for the support 
of schools is more judiciously expended than ever before, and 
that public opinion has been growing to a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the schools and their wants. 





CONNECTIOUT. 

The next convention of the teachers of New London and Wind- 
ham counties, will be held in Greenville, May 13. The followivg 
program has been arranged: 

Reports from Teachers’ Reading Circles; Discussion—How 
Shall the Pages of Geography Preceding the First Map be 
Taught? Discussion—New vs. Old Methods; Do the so-called 
new methods of teaching make pupils more independent think- 
ers, and better citizens than the old ? 

Friday, April 29, was Arbor Day throughout Connecticut, and 
the schools in all parts of the state zeaerally observed the date. 
There were elaborate exercises in many places, while nearly every 
school] planted at least one tree. 

The bill to consolidate school districts into one, so that all 
schools in each town would be under the control of one govern- 
ing board, rather than managed by the officer of each local dis- 
trict, was recently defeated in the legi-lature. 

The spring terms in all the rural districts are now in progre-s 
Many of them do not continue for more than eight or nine weeks, 
only of sufficient length to complete a yeur of 30 weeks. Very 
few of the country districts of this state raise a penny of school 
money by district taxation: the entire sum used for public 
schools, coming in most cases from the income of the state fund. 

Miss Nellie Griggs has been engaged as teacher of the Chaplin 
Centre School. 


Willimantic. Correspondent. 
From STAMFORD. 


Married on Thursday eve., April 28, Miss Janie Keeler and Mr. 
John Adams. For fifteen years Miss Keeler bas been a successful 
teacher, and enters her new field with the best wishes of all. The 
marriage ceremony was largely attended and the jpresents were 
numerous and beautiful. 

The board of education has purchased several valuable books 
of reference during the past week for the schools,and adopted 
the following text-books: Swinton’s Geographies, Patterson’s 
Grammar, Sheldon’s Word Studies, Meleney & Giffin’s Spelling 
Book. 

Mr. Oliver Hoyt, one of Stamford’s best citizens, died this 
week from injuries received by being thrown from his carriage 
while out riding. 


Fairfield county teachers’ association will be held at South 
Norwalk, May 20 and 21. The following are among the interest- 
ing features of the program : 

Industrial Drawing, Warren H. Lamson, Special Instructor in 
Bridgeport Schools; Reading in the Public Schools from the 
Standpoint of the Elocutionist, Emma Dunning-Banks, Bridge- 
ort; Temperance Physiology, A. P. Somes, Principal of Daniel- 
sonville High School; Class Exercises in United States History, 
Miss A. D. Bail with Pupils of South Norwalk Schools; Science 
Lessons in the Lower Schools, Prof. A. B. Morril), Siate Normal 
School; Discussion: Composition in advanced grades. Opened 
by J. D. Bartley, Principal Bridgeport High School; Manual 
lraining in Pubiic Schools, Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, President In- 
dustrial Educational Association, New York City; Lecture: 
What constitutes a good school? Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. of 
Schools, Newport, R. I.; Number in Primary Grades: Illustrated 
with Pupils from South Norwalk Schools, Hattie A. Luddington, 
State Normal School ; School Examinations, Supt. Geo. A. Little- 
field; Class exercise in Local Geography, Miss H. L. Lewis with 
Pupils of South Norwaik Schools. 


KANSAS. 

The Humbolt schools also bave a fine start for a scho 1 library. 
The movement was inaugurated by Prof. J.C. Samm, who has 
had charge of these schools for some years, 

Ex-Co, Supt. Lizzie J. Stephenson, after five years spent in the 
service of the Woodsen county teachers, has just beea appointed 
superintendent of the model department of the state normal 
school at Emporia; a good selection, as Miss Stephenson is well 
known to be one of the foremost in eastern Kansas, in interest 
and skill in school work. 

Prof. E. L, Hallock, well known in Kansas as former superin- 
tendent of the Wichita schools, later western manager of the 


W. L. BurpIcK. 





Union Schoo! Furniture Company, is in charge of the schools at 
Sterling. 





May 14, 1887. 











Good reports come from the Burlington schools, under the sup- 
erintendence of Prof, Bosely. Also from Neosho Falls, Prof. ¢. 
A. Bishop in charge. 

Among the school libraries, Toronto must not be forgotten, 
Prof. Lamb is working up a fine one there. { 
Supt. Clark, of Beloit, and Jay of Wellington, are now enjoying 
the benefits of “ equal rights” in both places; ladies were electeq 
members of the school board. { 








Chanute builds a new school house this summer. It is needed. 
as the town has doubled in population during the past sear. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Middlesex county teachers’ association was a highly inter. 
esting and profitable meeting. Mr. Henry Whittemore, of Walt. 
ham, pr2sident of the ass»ciation, occupied the chair. Mr. Harry 
Benson gave a lecture lesson to illustrate the process of teaching 
singing by the Tonic sol-fa method. The purpose was in part 
carried out with the aid of a class of children from Melrose, ang 
in part with the adult claes, which « verybody in the ha)) was in. 
vited to join. Miss Nellie P. Nichols, of Somerville, read a paper 
entitled “A Plea for the Kationa] Study of Elocution iv Our 
Public Schools,” in which she gave a very clear idea of the aim 
of elocution. 

The paper on “ Essentials and Non-essentials of Arithmetic,” 
was read by Mr. Luther E. Leland, of Newton. He held that; 
“The teaching of numbers should begin with the child’s schoo) 
life, and be continued to the close, but it should be et first con-; 
erete number, and in the simplest form; slate work should be! 
done with accuracy and rapidity ; a very much larger purtion of 
the work im arithmetic should consist of purely mental work;} 
more thorough drill, especially in m2ntal work, should be given;} 
the number of subjects should be considerably reduced; repeti- 
tion and review, over and over, again and again, should be in.’ 
sisted upon ; there should be more individual work, and iess class 
work.”’ 

Two sessions were held in the afternoon, the grammar section} 
and the primary section, each of them with a large audience. In 4 
tne grammar school section, Mr. Harwood, of Newton Centre, ' 
presided during the first hour, and Mr. Whittemore during the 
remainder of the session. Papers were read by Miss Jennie M. 
4rms, of Cambridge, on “ Elementary Science in Grammar 
Schools,” illustrated by an observatiun lesson on the lobster; by 
Miss Rosalie T. Burns, of Lowell, on “ Language Teaching”—a 
subject woich was discussed by Mr. Drake, of Waltham, and | 
others; and by Mr. Thomas W. Davis, of Cambridge, on “ Schoo! 
Discipline.” Ina the primary scction, held in the lower hall, Miss 
8. C. Peabody gave a class exercise in elementary reading. Mr. 
Harry Benson, of Boston, illustrated the Tonic sol-fa method ir 
the primary grade by a class. A paper was read by Miss E. G. 
Meicher, of Roxbury. on “ Methods in Illustrative Drawing.” 
Mr. Whittemore presided for the first hour, and Mr. George T. 
Fietcher, of Marlboro’ during the remaindcr of the session. 

The report of the nominating committee, presented and 
adopted, was as follows: 

President, G. E, Nichols, of Somerville. 
Vice-Presidenis—J. T. Prince, of Waltham; H. H. Bates, of 






*| Cambridge; G. W. Howe, of Lowell; G. G. Edwards, of Newton; 


end E. H. Davis, of Cambridge. 

Executive Committee—G. A. Southworth, of Somerville; 
Henry Whittemore, of Waltham: Thomas W. Davis, of Can- 
bridge; Miss Elien Hyde, of Framingham ; and Thomas Emerson 
of Newton. 

Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. Morey, of Lowell. 


MINNESOTA, 


A special meeting of the Chippewa county teachers’ association 
was held April 23. The program was of a literary character, and 
very interesting. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Henry A. Folsom, instructor in municipal law in the Chandler 
scientific department of Dartmouth Coll:ge, died on April 6, of 
consumption, aged 41. 

Prof. Rounds, of the norma! school, has been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Frederick Norman Williams, one of the 
Holderness school-masters, as teacher in drawing for the present 
term. 

A brilliant social event at Middleboro, Mass., on April 6, was 
the marriage of Myra, daughter of George Brayicn, to Charles 
H. Morsa, superintendent of the public schools of Portsmouth. 

Franklin sehool committee have bargained for the land in the 
vicinity of the high school building now owned by the W. Paper 
Co., for which they are to pay the sum ot $5,000 

The spring term of the Hampton high school, opened with 
58 students. 

The number of pupils of the Pinkerto1 Academy, Derry, the 
present term is 45. 

The tibrary room in the Wilton town hall is being fitted up for 
a high school room. 

Supt. J. W. Patterson, held a county teachers’ institute a 
Moore’s opera house. Lake Village, April 20. 

Miss Maud A. Redwood, of Lawrence, Mass., has been engaged 
as assistant in the Franklin high school. She gradnated at the 
Westfield, Mass., normal school. 

The late Miss Emma L. Taylor, who was for seventcen yeat 
principal of Adams Academy in Derry, has bequeathed the sul 
of $1,600, the interest of which is to be expended annually i 
purchasing buoks for the Taylor library in that town. 

Concord. State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW YORK. 

Among those who contributed an interesting part to the inst- 
tute exercises held recently at Huntington, Suffolk county, were 
Dr. Mary V. Lee, J. A. Wilson, Bay Shore; Prof. Geo. H. Brock. 
Huntington; Juliul A. Edwards, East Sautauket; R. M. Bayles 
Middle Island; Wm. H. Deale, Greenport; Miss Mary M. War. 
Centreport; Alvin Converse, Orient; Rev. J. J. Harrisov, S# 


Harbor. Having ve teachers of the county take pel 
in the program of institutes is a feature that is deservedly gr0¥ 
ing ia favor. ‘ 
Institutes will be held as follows: 
Date. CounTyY. LNSTRUCTORS. 
adison, ford. 
May is ow meng Prot, E ‘HW Aluro, and Prof. 





May 16, Ist & 4th dists, Oneida, Dei H. French, and Pre! 
: PG p terkine 
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OHIO. 

The Scott training school, Toledo, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Prof. Miller, is rapidiy increasing in popularity and 
patronage. We were much pleased to find that this school sup. 
plements the curriculum of the g:ammar and bigh schools, in a 
manner that gives the pupils an opportunity to put in practice 
many things that are learned taeoretically. 

The Defiance normal school was opened May 25, 1886, with only 
six students; but, under the energetic and efficient management 
of Prof. 8. F. Hogue, formerly of the Keystone state, where he 
enjoys a most excellent reputation as teacner and scholar, the 
school has increased to 109 students, instructed by five energetic, 
progressive teachers. There is a practice department in this 
school, which gives it a valuable advantage over the most of 
the Ohio normal colleges. It isin a section of the state where 
there was great nced of such an institution, and we bespeak it 
a grand success in the near future. A summer school of six 
weeks will be held here, commencing July 11. 

Reported by E. J. Lewis. 


TEXAS 


The state teachers’ association will be held at Dalias, June 28, 
29,and 30. An important feature of the meeting will be the ex- 
hibit, which has been organized into the following departments: 

1. Department of higher education, including work of literary 
universities, volleges, and the state norma). io charge of Prof. 
W. L. Bringhurst, College Station, ‘Texas. 

2. Department of city public graded schools, including all 
schools in the order below colleges. In charge of J. N, Gallagher, 
Waco, Texas. 

3. Department vf couatry schvo.s and private institutions, in- 
cluding seminaries and all other scnovlsa, the work of which does 
not extend beyond that of the ordiaary bigh school course. In 
charge of Mrs. Willie D. House, Wacv, Texas. 

4. Department of industrial education, including the products 
ofall technical and manual traiiug-schools. In charge o: Prof. 
W. L. Bringhurst, Coilege Statiou, Texas. 

5. Art Department.—This department will include special ex- 
hibits of drawings, crayon work, water-colors, and all forms of 
decorative art, to be exhibited by city schools and private in- 
stitutions. 

6. Department of school-architecture, including, also, ventilat- 
ing and heating apparatus. 

7. Department of bound pedagugic literature and school journ- 
als. In charge of Percy V. Pennybacxer, Tyler, Texas. 

8. Department of schoo! furniture, apparatus, and supplies. In 
charge of Percy V. Penny backer, Tyler, Texas. 

Teachers are invited to exhibit specimens of drawings, paint- 
inge, needlework, wood-carving, map-drawing, kindergarten 
work, examination-papers, essays, penmanship, book-keeping 
sets, specimens in geology, zuology, botany, etc., catalogues, 
| photographs of school-buiidings and of teachers, singly and in 

groups. 
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A VISIT TO ONE OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The opening exercises of our public schools are usually 
interesting, and are witnessed by parents with great 
satisfaction. In one, situated in the upper end of the 
island, the writer, on visiting it one morning, heard 
female voices singing a song entitied, ‘The Anthem of 
Liberty.” Looking around the room, he saw the larger 
pupils issuing forth from several class-rooms and march- 
ing around the assembly-room to their seats, singing the 
words of the above-named anthem, It was a novel 
scene, one not always Leheld by visitors, and therefore 
occasioned surprise. The music was inspiring, as were 
the words; and the girls, when seated, evidently felt 
much better for the exercise. After the reading of the 
scriptures and singing of an appropriate hymn, at the 
given signal, the girls marched back to their rooms in 
perfect order, finishing the anthem which they had 
partly sung when they entered. In an address delivered 
by one of the editors of the JOURNAL, before the Primary 
Teachers’ Association, he gave some excellent instruc- 
tions how to teach morals through the influence of 
kindness and love, as shown by teachers to their classes. 
These young girls seemed delighted to march to their 
own music, and their love of school thereby was in- 
creased. Where there is love and kindness employed, 
obedience generally follows without any compulsion ; 
and if teachers only knew how to win the confidence and 
affection of their pupils, they would be able to impart 
instruction to minds ever ready to receive it, and scold- 
ing and fault-finding would not sooften be heard by un- 
welcome ears. To teach successfully, methods should 
be employed which commend themselves to the favor- 
able judgment of the class ; and the principles involved 
in the studies taught, being explained in the simplest and 
clearest manner, become easily understood by eager 
hsténers. Noisy and cross teachers, weare told, usually 
have noisy classes and poor scholars ; but teachers, who 
feel impressed with a sense of the great responsibility 
resting on them, seex to make their pupils excellentschol- 
ars, and more useful, happier, and better members of 
their classes, and kind, loving, and intelligent members 
of society. Others, by their want of tact, judgment, 
and loving manners, lead their pupils to hate learning, 
and despise obedience. Instead of having the character 
properly developed, and the affection of the heart culti- 


come careless andjindifferent scholars, and finally those 
whose influence in society tends only to evil. Instruc- 
tion can, and should be so pleasantly imparted by loving 
teachers, that their pupils are eager to learn ; and as love 
begets love, with improvement in the studies of the class- 
room, soon comes the love of that whichis pureand truly 
good,—that which subdues the passions, and awakens 
desires for that which will be permanently useful in all 
the walks of later life, and prepares that life for the en- 
joymentfofjthe life immortal. ° 





No line out of New York offers such inducements to 
western passengers as the Ontario and Western. 

With its picturesque route, quick time, elegant 
coaches, polite attendants, and particularly low rates, 
it is fast winning its way to public favor, and we advise 
all who propose taking a western trip to look over the 
advantages offered by this company before deciding 
upon any other route. 

The following are the rates tosome of the principal 
points : 


ist Class. 2d Class. 
To Chicago, IL, $15.00 $14.00 
* St. Louis, Mo., 18.50 17.50 
‘* Omaha, Neb., 28.00 27.00 
‘** Kansas City, Mo., 26.00 25.00 
* §$t. Paul, Min., 26.50 23.00 
** Denver, Colo., 44.50 438.50 
‘* San Francisco, Cal., 75.25 59.25 


All other points at equally low rates. 





The board of education, at the meeting held «nm May 4, 
passed certain resolutions which were introduced by 
Commissioner Webb, but not until quite a lively debate 
took place respecting them. A bill is now before the 
legislature, which provides that the school of the Catho 
lic Protectory, which is located in the town of West- 
chester, across the Bronx river, one mile northeast of 
West Farms, shall receive a portion of the school money 
to pay the teachers of said school The resolutions in- 
troduced were prefaced by a preamble, which some of 
the members considered a refiection on the church 
which had established and hitherto has supported the 
school. Several of them participated in the discussion, 
objecting to its adoption, while others favored the reso- 
lutions, assigning as a reason that the said school was 
sectariar in its character, and therefore not entitled to 
any of the school money. After an exciting discussion, 
the offensive preamble was withdrawn, when the reso- 
lutions protesting against the passage of the bill by the 
legislature were unanimously adopted. The principle 
involved is an important one, and therefore it is very 
gratifying that the board. without any opposition, pro- 
tested against any appropriations for sectarian schools, 
no matter what religious sect may ask for such. The 
money which the state law provides towards the support 
of corporate schools, which include the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Hebrew orphan asylums, and other schools 
organized by and under the immediate care of religious 
associations are, by law, placed under the supervision of 
the city superintendent, whose duty it is to make an 
annuul examination of the classes, to inspect the books 
which are studied by the pupils, and to inquire whether 
during school hours the teaching is in any way sectarian 
in its character ; and should he learn that there has been 
any violation of the law, in any one of those schools, to 
report the fact to the board of education, whose duty it 
will then be tv withhold the appropriation. All of these 
schools are doing excellent work, aud for years large 
numbers of children have been taught the studies of our 
public schools ; and so, prepared for the duties of active 
life. Whatever religious instruction has been imparted 
has been given before or after school hours. The bill 
before the legislature affecting the Protectory does not 
contain this provision, and hence was opposed by the vote 
of every member of the board. The state is forbidden to 
appropriate money to sectarian schools, but it is made 
its duty to provide for the instruction of children with a 
view of preparing them to become moral and useful 
citizens. It is gratifying to know that resolutions affirm- 
ing that important principle were supported and passed 


ing 
with such marked unanimity. 





The thirty-seventh annual reception of the Five Points 
mission day school was given by the children on May 8. 
Assistant Superintendent William Jones presided. 

Fifteen hundred students are now in a course of train- 
ing for the teaching profession at the New York Normal 
College. The graduating exercises will take place the 
last day of June. The class numbers 800. President 
Hunter is anxious to introduce a normal course for 





vated, which should be the aim of the teacher, they be- 


second year the students, through their parents, could 
be permitted to select that course or the present one. 
The new course would include telegraphy, typewriting, 
and the physics and chemistry requiring manipulation ; 
also stenography, sewing and cutting of garments, 
modeling in clay, and cooking. The college now 
averages 1,500 students a year, the graduating class 
generally averaging about 300. The smallest graduating 
class numbered 88 in the year 1873, and the largest, 861 
in 1880. 








LETTERS. _ 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—A mistake in your paper may mislead 
many teachers. “N. B. W.” makes a mistake when he 
says, we have a vice-president of the United States. The 
fact is, that when a vice-president dies—or takes the place 
of a president (deceased), the senate elects a president pro- 
tem of the senate: but this officer is not on that account 
vice-president of the United States. Jobn J. Ingalls is not 
vice-president. For authority, see Constitution of United 
States and Laws of Congress. 
Deansville, N. Y. 





C. T. POOLER. 


PLAN FOR A SCHOOL-RvoM.—We would be pleased to re- 
ceive from our readers answers to the following: 


Will you kindly give me, through the columns of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, a plan for arranging the desks, black- 
boards, etc., of a school-house to contain two rooms on one 
floor, and to be thirty by fifty feet on the foundation. The 
school will have two teachers sometimes, and sometimes, 

rhaps but ope. How may it be arranged so as to throw 
t into one room if necessary ? 

Would not desks for single pupils be best? What kind 
of blackboards should be used, and how high should the 
ceiling be? The school will average from eighty to one 
hundred pupils. Please represent the pian hy a diagram. 

South Branch, N. J. J. N. POWELSON. 


Wak of 1812.—Have the questions that were the causes 
the war of 1812 ever been settled ? 


The questions that were the ostensible causes of the war 
of 1812, viz.:—British right to the services of British sub- 
jects, etc., and the claim, “‘ once a British subject always a 
British subject,” (a political ‘‘Calvinism”’), were not settled 
at the treaty of Ghent, and have not been by any treaty or 
compact between the United States and Great Britain. In 
that sense they are not settled. 

In another, and in a practical sense, the question WAs 
SETTLED, May 12, 1870, by parliamentary enactment of the 
Naturalization Act. By that act a British.subject may re- 
nounce his allegiance. 

Since May 12, 1870, any British subject in a foreign state, 
who is not. under any disability, and who has become 
(voluntarily), paturalized in such state, shall cease to be a 
British subject. This, practically, settles the question that 
ostensibly led to the war of 1812, by making it improbable, 
if not impossible, for such claim to arise again. 

Hence, I answer, No, as far as negotiation between the 
countries is concerned : and, Yes, by the legislation of Great 
Britain. N. B. WEBSTER. 


THE Siens.—I find that teachers disagree as to the result 
obtained from such an expression as, 7 + 3 x 8—9+3, 
Will you please state which of the results below is correct : 
——" gaamaeg cite authority to prove the inaccuracy of either 
result 

(1) 7+8x 8-9+38= 28%. 

(2) 7+8x 8-9+3=28. 

(3) 7+83x 8—-943=7. 

ABBIE Low. 


The second result is correct. Owing to the variety of re- 
sults that could be obtained from such expressions, it has 
been decided by leading authorities that the sign of multi- 
plication or division cannot extend its power forward or 
backward beyond a plus or minus sign. Wentworth states 
this characteristic of the signs in his arithmetic, and the 
leading teachers of mathematics generally interpret in this 
manner to their classes. 


TEACHING DEFINITIONS TO BEGINNERS.—I have found the 
ae ae of teaching definitions to beginners the best 
I ever used. 

The difficult words of the lesson are selected and written 
on board, and the children asked to use each word ina 
sentence.. This the children lovetodo If they cometoa 
word they do not know the meaning of, you can soon tell 
it by their oe poneee faces. Then hasten to enlighten them 
but do not tell directly for that takes away the pleasure o 
finding out for themselves, and children are soon discour- 
aged when they are told everything. You must make the 
meaning clear in some other way. There are various ways 
of doing this; sometimes by wn § the word in a more 
simple sentence than that in which it occurs; always by 
associating it with something the child is acquainted with. 

One aay a little boy in my second reader class read the sen- 
tence, “ One day Frank amet a gay butterfly, etc.” “‘What 
does that mean, George ?’’ I said. George looked at the 
Ewe and said, he thought it meant that Frank chased 

e es for he was running after it. Then I said, 
“Let us | around the room, George, and see what we 
can spy.” “Oh,I spya fly sailing around, in the corner 
over Tiere ” “Do you spy it, rge?’’ George’s eyes 

tened. He had caught the meaning, and it was clear 
in his mind that when Frank spied the butterfly he saw it. 

After each word has been illustrated, the class is asked 





manual and industrial training, so that at the end of the 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE UNIVERS4L COOKERY Book. By Gertrude Strohm, 
or 50 others. New York; White, Stokes, & Allen. 
1,50. 


This book certainly presents good claims to its title ; 
for, beside the editor’s original recipes, are selections 
from such eminent authorities as Marion Harland, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Dodge, Misses Corson and 
Parloa, and many others, concerning whom it may be 
inquired : If there is anything about cooking, which, 
qulisetivety, they do not know, can it be worth know- 
ing? It would seem not. 

The sub-title of the volume is also well earned, and 
something might easily be added toit. ‘ Practical,” in- 
deed, are the recipes, and so is the substantial, green, 
oil-cloth binding. But it would not have been assum- 
ing too much tv have callei this the ‘‘ Practical and 
Poetical Cookery Book.” The seeming paradox would 
be readily understood by consulting the contents, 
through which are sprinkled, in appropriate places at 
the headings of chapters, quotations from classic au- 
thors picturing in most agreeable fashion the poetry of 
cooking. 

Tbus we have lines from Thackeray’s ‘Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse ;” Dickens, from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
on ‘ Beefsteak Pudding ;’ Charles Lamb's ideas of 
‘Roast Pig,” and Irving's opinion of “ m Pie.” 
Even Emerson is made to contribute to this ideal cook- 
ery book ; Geo, Elliot, too, and of course, the genial 

arner, and many more. 

It is beyond the privilege of an ordinary mortal to 
refer categorically to the innumerable appetizing dishes 
here described ; but it is safe to assume that it must 
be a stony heart, indeed, that could not be reached by 
many of them. If man is what he eats, tnis book should 
certainly result in a generation, at once cultivated and 
heroic. 





RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL REPORT. 1886. Thomas B. Stock- 
well, Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Through the untiring efforts of the friends of the schools 
in Rhode Island, that commonwealth is nning to ex- 
perience an educational awakening from which great good 
may be confidently expected. A noble work is being ac- 
complished in the way of calling attention to the lines of 
educational progress, by the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, the oldest and one of the largest of state teach- 
ers’ associa’ions, by the Rhode Island Reading Circle, and 
by the smaller educational meetings in different sections 
of the state. The normal school is fainiug, ear by year, 
a firmer position among the prime factors of education in 
the state, and several school boards have declared by vote 
that in the selection of new teachers they will hereafter 
give the preference, other things being equal, to normal 

aduates. The state board of education made the sugges- 
fon that the state be divided into high school districts, 
each embracing several towns, and each havin 
cessible central point for the location of a school. 
Each of the present high schools would become the center 
of a district, and would simply open its doors to qualified 
pupils from the surrounding towns of the district, receiving 

yment for so doing not from individual pupils as tuition, 
But through the regular channels of taxation. The neces- 
sity which many a scholarly youth in the country towns 
now finds himself under, of raising a hundred dollars a 
year to meet the expenses of tuition and books at the 
neighboring high school, practically forbids him the ad- 
vantages of education ber Any the common school, and 
thus deprives the community in which he is to live of the 
uplifting inspiration that would have been gained from his 
daily presence as one educated man. 

The school libraries of the state are a valuable help to 
the schools. Better and more systematic supervision for 
the country schools is recommended. The truant law of 
the state is well enforced in many sections, and is exer- 
cising therein a most salutary influence. In the city of 
Providence, where it is most needed, it is entirely ignored 
and a harmful influence is thereby excited. ties and 
towns which do wish to enforce the law, find it vastly 
more difficult and expensive to do so because it is not done 
in Providence. The evening schools continue to do con- 
siderable good, notwithstanding many drawbacks. The 
total appropriation for schools in the year 1886-7 was 
$449,743.17. The ave wages per month of male teach- 
ers was $79.85, and of female teachers $43.85. Of the 
50,242 children attending school in the state, 8,318 at- 
tended Catholic or select schools, and the remainder the 
public schools. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. By Herbert Spencer. J. Fitz- 
rald, Publisher, 24 Hast 4th St., New York. 46 pp. 
5 cents. Post free. d 
For the fo of clear ideas of science, its limitations, 
its validity, and its authority,—it is indispensable that its 
rise and development from lowly beginnings to its nt 
commanding position should be clearly unders —and 
there is no one man living, perhaps, who can stand re 
Herbert Spencer, in the treatment of that subject, which 
requires both philosophic insight and wide acquaintance 
with the methods and results of scientific research, as well 
as an intimate knowledge of civilization. The “ Genesis 
of Science,’’ which is one of the Humboldt Library Series, 
and prepared by that { thinker, Herbert Spencer, de- 
servedly holds the hest rank among contemporary 
scientific-philosophical essays. 


OUTLINES AND DRAWINGS IN PuHysioLocy. W. N. Hull, 
A.M. Cedar Falls, Iowa. 44 pp. 30 cents. 
In these Outlines the aim of the author has been to make 
brief statements of facts, and not to give ve key- 
words requiring the aid of large text- t is the au- 


thor’s belief, too, that the best method of teach hysi- 
’ vi ing phys 


ology is by outline —— as he m cruel, 
and dissection disagreeable, while drawings are pure, 
clean, and elevating. The statements of facts found in 
this manual are clear on all the divisions of the npn 
the drawings are very simple, fully explained, an 

the points presented so clear and attractive that no teacher 
will hesitate ta try this method. There are full directions 
given, with measurement, for drawing the outline pictures 
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needed for use. Among the outline drawings given are 
Man,—The Cell,—Membranes,—Bones,— Muscies, 

of D on, — tion,—The Nervous Systems,—The 
Ear,—Eye,—Nose,—The Taste,—The Touch. There is also 
one chapter on Stimulants and Narcotics, and one on the 
Effects of Alcohol in the Human System. There are many 
good ideas advanced in this little paper-covered volume. 


How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. A Plan for an Elemen 
and a Scientific Course. By Elvira Carver. Re 
Edition. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 
62 pp. 20 cents. 

This little manual is prepared for teachers who feel the 
necessity of giving oral instruct. ou in geography, and are 
not certain as to what and how much shoul taught. 
The course, as prepared in this book, is divided into two 
parts—elementary and scientific. ‘Che first is adapted to 
the upper angen pers imtermediate grades; the second 
the grammar and high school grades. Its great object is 
to train children to observe, and then to express their 
thoughts well, orally and in writing. 


How To Teach LANGUAGE. By R.C. Metcalf. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Company. 48 pp. 25 cents. 
The papers on language teaching included in this little 

work, were original peapensd for the use of young teach- 
ers who had given but little attention to the subject, as 
required to be taught in their classes. These papers, 
therefore, were intended to be suggestive rather t ex- 
haustive. The contents are divided into nine chapters, 
which treat of Oral Work,—Stories,—Written Work,— 
Supplementary Reading, — Dictation,—Pictures — Letter 
Geng telenes Lessons, with Exercise, Analysis, and 
General Remarks,—Reading, — and Grammar, which is 
divided into Classification of Words, Construction of Sen- 
tences, Interrogative sentences, Modifiers. There is also 
an additional chapter on Inflections, There is enough 
material in this small volume to be of great use to teach- 
ers, either young or old. 


RECITATIONS AND READINGS, No, 9. Compiled by Mrs. 
Anna-Randall-Diehl. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St, 
ow York; 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 122 pp. 12 
cen 

In No. 9, of the Eureka Collection of Recitations and 
Readings, will be found both prose and poetry, comprisin, 

serious, humorous, pathetic, comic, temperance, and patri- 
otic. These selections are designed for all public and 
private entertainments, and all those interested in pro- 
viding them should have this collection. 


ScRAP-BooK REcITATIONS. No. 5. By H. M. Soper, Chi- 
cago: T.S. Denison. 127 pp. 25 cents. 
In the present number of this series great pains have been 
taken by Professor So to give a variety of dramatic 
heroic, and pathetic selections, as well as some of the best 
8 ens of the humorous and — style. It has been 
e aim of the author to give the widest range possible 
from a recitation suitable to a little child, to one demande 
by an adult. A number of them are suitable for Christmas 
entertainments, Decoration Day exercises, and orations 
for school commencements and prize contests. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline Studies. Chicago: 
Coes H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St. 50 pp. 25 
cents. 
These “ Outlines,” have been prepared for the Browning 
Society, with the hope that they may help in the study of 
the poet, whose works are so numerous, that Canon Farrar 
says they constitute a literatu’e in themselves. The order 
in which Browning’s poems should be studied is an im- 
portant question, ani what has been set down in this 
manual as the best order is the result of considerable ex- 
perience, as well as a good deal of thought. Following a 
prefatory note, we find the arrangement of these Out- 
lines, as follows: A Classification of the Entire Writings 
of Robert Browning,—Shorter Programs,—Chronological 
ae tee hn the — of etd, Ppa Chicago 
Brown jiety,—Ruies for Literary Clubs,—Browning 
and the Critics,—Lectures and Pa rs,—Constitution, Offi- 
cers, and Members of the Chicago Browning Society,—Plan 
of Work for 1886-7,—Advertisements. It would seem that 


crowded into small volume of fifty pages,—and any 
one will learn much, from a study of the contents, about 
this great poet and writer. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The publishers of Appleton’s “ Biographical Encyclopedia” 
have engaged Gen. Bradley T. Johnson to write biographical 
sketches of prominent Southerners. 


There is an Egyptian flavor tou the May Century. Two articles, 
liberally illustrated, are devoted to Rameses the Great, the op- 
pressor of the Israelites. Some of the poetry also touches the Ex- 
odusera. The Century warriors are engaged in military opera- 
tions about Chattanooga. 

One of the latest books, ‘“* The Hidden Way Across the Thresh- 
old,” written by Dr. J. C. Street, is published by Lee & Shepard. 
The work treats of the religivus beliefs of various nations. 

Mr. Henry J. Philpott, under the tile of “Social Sustenance.” 
presents in the May Popular Science Monthly an interesting and 
very intelligent discussion of the way in which other persons may 
affect our ability to make a living—either by hindering or by 
helping us in the process, 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Kevsselaer has an article in Chautauquan for 
May that will prove helpful to students of architecture, and 
others. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell University, con- 
tributes un article to the Forum for May, in which he weighs the 
beneficial influences of college secret societies against their al- 
leged injurious effects. The article isa most timely one. 

An article on * Winning a Commission,” by George I. Putnam, 
in St. Nicholas for May, gives an insight into the life of cadets at 
West Point. 

A fine feature of the Magazine of Art for May, is the frontis- 
piece, an etching after Jules Worm’s painting, ** Under the 
Chasm.” The opening article has the late Randolph Caldecott for 
its subject and it is illustrated with engravings from several of 
bis most characteristic pictures. ‘here is an article describing 





a lost art of making glass, aud there are more “ Glimpses of Artist 
Life,’’ with Mr. Wilson's amusing illustrations. 4 hy 


a good deal of very useful material on the subject has been | Sh 


Among the new publications of Ticknor & Co. is “* Enoch Arden 
and Other Poems,” the eighth volume in the convenient and 
beautifully annotated “ Students’ Series.” 

“The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages Compared 
with the Modern,” by Prof. Henry Weil of the Ohio University, 
will be putlished by Ginn & Co. in June, 

Scribner's Magazine for May contains a notable illustrated arti- 
cle by Commander F. E. Chadwick, of the navy, on “‘ The Devel. 
opment of the Steamship,” in which he traces the rise and 
progress of steam navigation, including the history of the great 
transatlantic lines, and describes the remarkable developments in 
naval architecture, from the early boats of Fulton down to the 
magnificent ocean steamers of the present day. 

T. ¥. Crowell & Co., publish, “‘ The Blind Brother,” the story 


to by Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., that recently took the 


prize offered by the Youths’ Companion for the bestserial story. 
Mr. Greene had 5,000 competitors. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published “ Proverbs from Plymouth 
Pulpit,” and “* Public Debts,” an essay on the science of finance, 
by Prof. Henry C. Adams, 


Mrs, Charles W. Peterson has decided to assume the work of 
editing and publishing Peterson’s Magazine. 

The Century company has purchased the Southern Bivowt, of 
Kentucky, and the publication of that periodical wil! cease with 
the May number. 


The Writers’ Publishing Company, of New York, will issue 
their “ Handbook of Scho»! Superintendents,” on a much more 
extended plan. The work for the ensuing year will contain all 
the recent changes in school-officers in the various states. A 
directory of all the colleges, academies, and select schools in the 
United States is also in course of preparation. 

A.C. McClurg & Co., will publish, early in May, a beautiful edi- 
tion of Sappho, containing her works, a biography of the poetess, 
etc. 


The May Magazine of American History has an article entitled, 
“The White House ani its Memories.” Portraits are given of 
the original White House, end of nearly ali the ladies who bave 
presided over the executive mansion, from Martha Washington 
to Mrs. Cleveland. 


The Clef, edited by C. T. Steele, and published by George Moli- 
neux, is a monthly published in the interests of church choirs. 
Each number contains four different pieces of music, one sacred 
sclection, one male-voice part-song, one mixed-voice part-song, 
and one organ voluntary. It also has a literary department, in 
which are given short biographical sketches of prominent musi- 
cians of the past and present, and other musical news of genera! 
interest. 


MAGAZINES. 


Sertbner’s Magazine for April is an unusually interesting num- 
ber. Ex-Minister Wasbburne brings his “reminiscences” toa 
close, with a paper on the downfall of the commune. He gives 
many of the incidents that occured during the last oe of the in- 
surgents’ rule of Paris. ¥. D. Millet's sory of artist life, the 
scene being laid on the island of Capri, is very pleasant reading. 
“ English in our Colleges,” one of the live questions of the day, 
is well handled by Prof. Adams 8. Hill of Harvard. Thomas Ne!- 
son Page contributes a story. on the superstitious beliefs of 
Virginia negroes, and Lieut. W. 8. Hughes one on * Modern Ag- 
gressive To oes.’ Mark 8C) tics as a writer 
will be found in an article in the April Century entitled ‘* English 
as She is Taught.” Admirers of the humorist will find some very 
racy reading in this article. Dr. Egegleston’s ay on 
“ Religion in the Colonies,” began in this number + ith a descrip- 
tion of church buildings, and the uliarities of service and old 
church customs. The Lincoln h by Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay reaches a famous period of the statesman’s career—the cam- 

against Trumbull and the Douglas debates, etc. Mrs. Van 
sselaer’s series of articles on the great English cathedrals 
od with an account of Canterbury. In an article on 
% Nominations and Free Elections,” in the April number of 
the Nerth American Review, David Dudley Field insists that some 
great dangers exist in our present political methods, and points 
out some immediate remedies, Gail Hamilton answers the 
question, “‘ Why am I a Congregationalist?” Dion Boucicault 
attacks “Opera” as an unnatural and illegitimate creation. 
“ Arthur Richmond ” addresses Hon. James Russell Lowell, mak- 
ing some caustic remarks. “Some more War Letters” to Gen. 
erman also appeer. Articles are also contributed by N. 0. 
Nelson, Felix L. id, J.C. Welch and others.———J. A. Mc- 
Lelian, M, A., LL. D., in an article on the teaching of reading, in 
the March number of the Canada Educational M 
denounces in new theories of teachin 





onthly, vigor- 
this branch. 
buted by Prof. 
The Cha m for 
April is full of articles. Among best are ““ Women in 
M. Tarbell and “Sidney Lanier,” by 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 











BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


At the Induction of President Eaton, Beloit College. 
1886. Including Introductory Note; Order of 

rcises ; nt Chapin’s Address; President Eaton's In- 
augural Address ; Address by Rev. 8. F. Savage, D. D., in behalf 


of Trustees; A by essor Emerson, in behalf of the 
Faculty ; on behalf of Alumni, P. T. Pittibone, Esq. ; for the 
Students, Address by J. F. Norcross. 


th ity,—True and A Sermon Preached before the 
National Con —— Council, at Chicago, October 15, 1886. 
By Rev. Fisher, D. D., ZL. D. New York: Chas. Scriv- 
ner’s Sons. pp. 25 cts. 


Gebir and Count Julian. By Walter Savage Landor. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 10 cts. 

Dante. A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May Alden Ward. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Poetry and y of Goethe. Edited by Marion V. Dud- 
ley. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs &Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Alexander's Empire. By Prof. John Pentland 
Mahaffy, D.D. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Blind Brother. A Story of the Pennsylvania Coal Mines. 
By Homer Greene. Boston and New York: T. Y.Crowell & Co. 

The New Memprnge f An Appeal to the oraz and to All Men 


in Behalf of Its Life of Charity. John Ellis, M. D. New York: 
By the author, - 

Aunt H *s Foundling. A novel. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. S00. 


one et Rotors: By. Mrs. A. A. Knight. Boston; Ginn & 
History of The United States in Rh . Robert C. Adams, 
Boston: D. Lotbrop & Co, ge 

How to Travel. By Thomas-W. Knox. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1.00. ? 

The Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Apples. By Henry 
D. Thoreau. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Natural History of Selborne. By Rev. G. White,A.M. Vol. I. 





New York; Onssell & Uo.: 10c. 
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Corner Michigan Ave., Boulevard, Chicago. 
eadquarters of the New York and New Jersey delegates to the National Association. 


The view from this hotel is unsur- 
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PRIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


By Wu. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 
LESSON V., 
Carp 4, 








How many fourths in }? 

How many fourths in }? 

} is equal to how many fourths ? 

} are equal to how many fourths? 

What part of an apple can 1 buy for 4c if } of the 
apple is worth 8c? 

John had } of a pie, how many fourths was that? 

How much more than } is #? 

If Jane has 3 of a pie, how many fourths must May 
have in order to have just as much as Jane? 

Can fourths be changed to halves of a whole one? 

Can halves be changed to fourths ef a whole one? 

One half of a whole one is equal to how many fourths 
of a whole one? 

How many fourths of a whole one are equal to 2 
halves of a whole one? 

Only what numbers can be added one to another? 

hen can we add cats and dogs and get dogs? How 
tanwe add 8 cats and two dogs? To what shall we 
hange the name? 8 animals and 2 animals are how 
lany animals? Can we add halves and fourths and 
get halves? How can we add them? }and} =? To 
hat did we change the half? }= how many fourths? 
+1=? Is this more or less than 1? How much? 
John had § of an apple, Willie had 3, and Cleon had 
;how much did they all have? Which fraction did 
you change? To what did you change it? Tell all 
he fractions you then had; {+ %+4=? ¢ is how 
lany more than ¢#? ¢=? Then $=? How many 
alves ? 
Emma Lau had } of an orange, Malcolm had } of 
le, and Jennie had } of one, how much did they all 
ve? Which fractions did you change? To what did 
uchangethem? #+4%+%=? {= how much more 
an $? Then how much more than1? May has } of 
\ apple, and gave John }; how much has she then? 
iy such examples should be given by the teacher. 


















Wearever the method employed, the teacher must 
erve the laws of accuracy, careful analysis, conden- 
2, simplicity, and illustration; guiding his pupils 





in the acquisition of truth on their own account, and in- 
citing them to continue their researches in the line, but 
beyond the limits, of his teaching, and always aiming 
to have them make a wise, practical, and personal ap- 
plication to the truth apprehended.—Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 





A PLAN FOR TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN 
TO WRITE NUMBERS. 





Draw vertical lines upon the blackboard and place 
words at the head of the columns as in the example 
below : 

Thousands. Hundreds. 
38 | 4 


Tens. Units. 
2 | 0 








If you wish them to write the number 3 4 2 0. First 
write it in the ‘‘ table” and ask them to read it, saying 
as you point ‘‘ Three thousand,” then the next column, 
** four hundred ” (leaving off the ‘‘s” from each word), 
then the tens and units column together as they have pre- 
viously learned, saying ‘‘twenty.” Then ask them to 
write the number in as small space as they can, writing 
with them for the first few times, thus : 3,420. 

After they become familiar with this part of the work, 
write a few numbers thus : 

6848 
{st 

8766 
and ask them to write them in the columns, putting the 
right figure in the right place. When they can do this 
readily, read numbers to them, asking them to put the 
figures in the proper columns. This done they are re- 
quested to write the same numbers in asmall space and 
read them as they would when in the columns. 

CLaRA E. MARTIN, 


OUTLINES FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES IN THE 
PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


The outlines given below will serve as hints regarding 
subjects and development of the same in language 
work. In taking up any of these, the teacher may first 
write on the board the name of the subject after it has 
been brought to the attention of tne class, either by the 
visible object, in the primary or by conversation in the 
higher classes. After one division has been discussed, 
the teacher draws a line or a bracket at the right of the 
subject on the board, and writes a catch-word to assist 
the pupil in recalling what has been saidjwhen he is 
ready to write. 


Parts, 
Parts. pg of each) 
I, Cup. — IV. Sleigh. oe ds, 





se, se. 
| Cost. 
Shape. 
a orange, | Sa Bart ot ech 
" of eac 
Growth. V. Book. - ) 
Use, Use. 
WI. Box. Kings, Bush. — 
Use. Care. 


TRANSCRIPT OF A LESSON IN BUTANY. 


By James RISHELL, ArcapIA, ILL. 


I distributed specimens of the plant to be studied (the 
Spring Beauty), among the pupils. An enlarged outline 
sketch was placed on the board, to show the parts of the 
flower more clearly. 

Maud, how many leaves has the flower? 

Five. 

Of what color? 

Kate. Pivk. 

Mary. Rose-cclor. 

Elsie. Light purple. 

Does any cne know another name for the leaves of 
the flower ? 

It is petals. I write the name “petals” near the petals 
in the sketch, also other parts of the flower as they are 
named. 

All notice the flower, and tell what you bave seen. 

Robert. There are two green leaves under the red 
ones, and they have sharper points than the red ones. 

Are there any pviuts on the outer ends of the petals, 
or colored leaves? 

May. No, sir; they have little notches in the outer 
ends. 

I wi'l write what we have seen. 


I write: Petals, or notched on the outer end, 
colored leaves, rose-color. 


Sepals, or 
green leaves of the flower, i 

Hattie, tell what you see that has not been written. 

Hattie. The green leaves of the plant are long, 
and smooth, and sharp. 

I write: ‘‘ Leaves.—Long, smooth, sharp.”’ 

David, what kind of branch is this? 

David. Hickory. 

If you were to cut a line with your pocket-knife from 
one leaf-bud to the next, would the line be straight 
across the stem ? 

David. No, sir. 

What is the difference between the way the leaves of 
the hickory grow, and the way the leaves grow on this 
plant ? 

David. The leaves of the plant grow just even on the 
stem, and the hickory leaves do not. . 

I insert in the brace form, after leaves, the words, 
‘‘ opposite, or even on the stem.” 

Who has seen something else? 

Ciara. The leaves taste like pursley. 

We laugh, and tell her it is a kind of purslane. 

Hattie, (holding up a plant from which she has striped 
the calyx and cvrolla). There is a little thing in the 
middle with three prongs on the end. 

That is the pistil ; take hold of the prongs and pull 
them apart. Do they open all the way down? 

Yes, sir. 

There were three fastened together, then. I write 
under sepals, having left a space for the purpose : 

we % ‘0 or; b 
Pistile, | TFS Me cleft a: the top. 

Minnie, pull off one petal. What do you see at the 
lower, or sharp end of it? 

Minnie. A little stem with a red top. 

It isa stamen. How many are there on each flower? 

Minnie. Five ; ove on each petal. 

If the stamens were between each petal and the next, 
how many would there be? 

Minnie. Five. 


Two, sharp at the 
outer end. 


Five ; fastened to the smaller 
end of the petals, and not 


I write: Stamens. 
between them. 


I write ‘‘ five” in the brace after petals. 

Now we will read what we have seen of the plant. 

I turn to the description of the Spring Beauty in the 
botany, and it is readily recognized. 

I have not outlined a place for my class in botany 
accurately, but I shall continue the exercises on plants 
until they have some knowledge of them, from which 
to make comparisons. I think it is an advantage to 
learn all about one plant before taking up the study of 
another. 





TEN LaxGeEst CITIES IN THE WORLD.—The ten largest 
cities in the world, according to the latest estimates, 
are London which, with its suburbs has a population of 
4,764,312 ; Paris, 2,269,028; Canton (China), 1,500,000 ; 
New York, 1,449,000 ; Aitchi (Japan), 1,822,050; Berlin, 
1,122,380 ; Tokio (Japan), 987,887 ; Philadelphia, 875,000; 
Calcutta, 766,298 ; and Vienna, 726,101. There are sev- 
eral cities in China which claim a population of 10,000,- 
000, but as the claim is not based on any systematic 





enumeration they are not included in this list. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY Book. By Gertrude Strohm, 
or 50 others. New York; White, Stokes, & Allen. 
This book certainly presents good claims to its title ; 

for, beside the editor’s original recipes, are selections 

from such eminent authorities as Marion Harland, Mrs. 

Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Dodge, Misses Corson and 

Parloa, and many others, concerning whom it may be 

inquired : If there is anything about cooking, which, 

edlactively, they do not know, can it be worth know- 
ing? It would seem not. 

The sub-title of the volume is also well earned, and 
something might easily be added toit. ‘ Practical,” in- 
deed, are the recipes, and so is the substantial, green, 
oil-cloth binding. But it would not have been assum- 
ing too much tv have callei this the “‘ Practical and 
Poetical Cookery Book.” The seeming paradox would 
be readily understood by consulting the contents, 
through which are sprinkled, in appropriate places at 
the headings of chapters, quotations from classic au- 
thors picturing in most agreeable fashion the poetry of 
cooking. 

Thus we have lines from Thackeray’s ‘Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse ;” Dickens, from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
on ‘‘ Beefsteak Pudding ;’ Charles Lamb's ideas of 
**Roast Pig,” and Irving's opinion of “ m Pie.” 
Even Emerson is made to contribute to this ideal cook- 
ery book ; Geo. Elliot, too, and of course, the genial 

arner, and many more, 

It is beyond the privilege of an ordinary mortal to 
refer categorically to the innumerable appetizing dishes 
here described ; but it is safe to assume that it must 
be a stony heart, indeed, that could not be reached by 
many of them. If man is what he eats, this book should 
certainly result in a generation, at once cultivated and 
heroic. 





RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL REPORT. 1886. Thomas B, Stock- 
well, Commissioner of Public Schools. 


Through the untiring efforts of the friends of the schools 
in Rhode Island, that commonwealth is beginning to ex- 
perience an educational awakening from which great good 
may be confidently expected. A noble work is being ac- 
complished in the way of calling attention to the lines of 
educational progress, by the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, the oldest and one of the largest of state teach- 
ers’ associa’ions, by the Rhode Island Reading Circle, and 
by the smaller educational meetings in different sections 
of the state. The normal school is painiug, ear by year, 
a firmer position among the prime tors of education in 
the state, and several school boards have declared by vote 
that in the selection of new teachers they will hereafter 
give the preference, other things being equal, to normal 

aduates. The state board of education made the sugges- 
ffon that the state be divided into high school districts, 
each embracing several towns, each having an ac- 
cessible central point for the location of a school. 
Each of the present high schools would become the center 
of a district, and would simply open its doors to qualified 
pupils from the surrounding towns of the district, receiving 

yment for so doing not from individual | am age as tuition, 
But through the regular channels of taxation. The neces- 
sity which many a scholarly youth in the country towns 
now finds himself under, of raising a hundred dollars a 
year to meet the expenses of tuition and books at the 
neighboring high school, practically forbids him the ad- 
vantages of education bee hg the common school, and 
thus deprives the community in which he is to live of the 
uplifting inspiration that would have been gained from his 
daily presence as one educated man. 

The school libraries of the state are a valuable help to 
the schools. Better and more systematic supervision for 
the country schools is recommended. The truant law of 
the state is well enforced in many sections, and is exer- 
cising therein a most salutary influence. In the city of 
Providence, where it is most needed, it is entirely ignored 
and a harmful influence is thereby excited. ties and 
towns which do wish to enforce the law, find it vastly 
more difficult and expensive to do so because it is not done 
in Providence. The evening schools continue to do con- 
siderable good, notwithstanding many drawbacks. The 
total appropriation for schools im the year 1886-7 was 
$449,743.17. The average wages per month of male teach- 
ers was $79.85, and of female teachers $43.85. Of the 
50,242 children attending school in the state, 8,318 at- 
tended Catholic or select schools, and the remainder the 
public schools. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. By Herbert Spencer. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Publisher, 24 East 4th St., New York. 46 pp. 
15 cents. Post free. 


For the fo of clear ideas of science, its limitations, 
its validity, and its authority,—it is indispensable that its 
rise and development from lowly beginnings to its mt 
commanding position should be clearly unders —and 
there is no one man living, perhaps, who can stand re 
Herbert Spencer, in the treatment of that subject, which 
requires both philosophic eg and wide acquaintance 
with the meth and results of scientific research, as well 
as an intimate knowledge of civilization. The ‘‘ Genesis 
of Science,’’ which is one of the Humboldt Library Series, 
and prepared by that { thinker, Herbert Spencer, de- 
servedly holds the highest rank among contemporary 
scientific-philosophical essays. 


OUTLINES AND DRAWINGS IN PuHysioLocy. W. N. Hull, 
A.M. Cedar Falls, lowa. 44 pp. 30 cents. 

In these Outlines the aim of the author has been to make 
brief statements of facts, and not to give oumgentive key- 
words requiring the aid of large text-books. It is the au- 


thor’s belief, too, that the best method of teaching physi-’ 


ology is by outline ne as he deems vivisection cruel, 
hs dissection disagreea le, while drawings are pure, 
clean, and elevating. The statements of facts found in 
this manual are clear on all the divisions of the —— — 
the drawings are very simple, fully explained, an e 
the points presented so clear and attractive that no teacher 
will hesitate ta try this method. There are full directions 
given, with measurement, for drawing the outline pictures 
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needed for use. Among the outline drawings given are 

Man,—The Cell,—Membranes,—Bones,—Muscies, 

of D on, — Circulation,—The Nervous Systems,—The 
—Nose,—The Taste,—The Touch. There is also 

one chapter on Stimulants and Narcotics, and one on the 

Effects of Alcohol in the Human System. There are many 

good ideas advanced in this little paper-covered volume. 


i ’ 


How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. A Plan for an Elemen 
and a Scientific Course. By Elvira Carver. Rev 
Edition. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 
62 pp. 20 cents. 

This little manual is pre for teachers who feel the 
necessity of giving oral instruct ou in geography, and are 
not certain as to what and how much shoul: taught. 
The course, as prepared in , is divided into two 
parts—elementary and scientific. ‘he first is adapted to 
the upper p and imtermediate grades; the second to 
the grammar and high school grades. Its great object is 
to train children to observe, and then to express their 
thoughts well, orally and in writing. 


How To Teach LANGUAGE. By R.C. Metcalf. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Company. 48 pp. 25 cents. 
The papers on language teaching included in this little 

work, were original co for the use of young teach- 
ers who had given but little attention to the subject, as 
required to be taught in their classes. These papers, 
therefore, were intended to be suggestive rather t ex- 
haustive. The contents are divided into nine chapters, 
which treat of Oral Work,—Stories,—Written Work,— 
Supplementary Reading, — Dictation,—Pictures, — Letter 
Writing,—Science Lessons, with Exercise, Analysis, and 
General Remarks,—Reading, — and Grammar, which is 
divided into Classification of Words, Construction of Sen- 
tences, Interrogative sentences, Modifiers. There is also 
an additional chapter on Inflections. There is enough 
material in this small volume to be of great use to teach- 
ers, either young or old. 


RECITATIONS AND READINGS, No, 9. Compiled by Mrs. 
Anna-Randall-Diehl. J. S Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St, 
jd York; 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 122 pp. 12 
cents. 

In No. 9, of the Eureka Collection of Recitations and 
Readings, will be found both prose and poetry, yn pee 
serious, humorous, pathetic, comic, temperance, and patri- 
otic. These selections are designed for all public and 
private entertainments, and all those interested in pro- 
viding them should have this collection. 


ScRAP-Book REcITATIONS. No. 5. By H. M. Soper, Chi- 
cago: T.S. Denison. 127 pp. 25 cents. 

In the present number of this series great pains have been 
taken by Professor pe a to give a variety of dramatic, 
heroic, and pathetic selections, as well as some of the best 
specimens of the humorous and _— style. It has been 

e aim of the author to give the widest range possible. 
from a recitation suitable to a little child, to one demande 
by an adult. A number of them are suitable for Christmas 
entertainments, Decoration Day exercises, and orations 
for school commencements and prize contests. 


ROBERT BROWNING’s POETRY. Outline Studies. Chicago: 
Cheeias H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St. 50 pp. 25 
cents. 

These ‘“ Outlines,”’ have been prepared for the Browning 
Society, with the hope that they may help in the study of 
the poet, whose works are so numerous, that Canon Farrar 
says they constitute a literatu-e in themselves. The order 
in which Browning’s poems should be studied is an im- 
portant question, and what has been set down in this 
manual as the best order is the result of considerable ex- 
perience, as well as a good deal of thought. Following a 
prefatory note, we find the arrangement of these Out- 
lines, as follows: A Classification of the Entire Writings 
of Robert Browning,—Shorter Programs,—Chronological 
fe wm, le the Stud 
Brown iety,—Ruies for Literary Clubs,—Browning 
and the Critics,—Lectures and yapers,—Oonstitation, Offi- 
cers, and Members of the Chicago Browning Society,—Plan 
of Work for 1886-7 
a good deal of very useful material on the subject has been 
crowded into small volume of fifty pages,—and any 


this great poet and writer. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The publishers of Appleton’s “ Biographical Encyclopedia” 
have engaged Gen. Bradley T. Johnson to write biographical 
sketches of prominent Southerners. 


There is an Egyptian flavor to the May Century. Two articles, 
liberally illustrated, are devoted to Rameses the Great, the op- 
pressor of the Israelites. Some of the poetry also touches the Ex- 
odusera. The Century warriors are engaged in military opera- 
tions about Chattanooga. 

One of the latest books, ** The Hidden Way Across the Thresh- 
old,” written by Dr. J. C. Street, is published by Lee & Shepard. 
The work treats of the religious beliefs of various nations. 

Mr. Henry J. Philpott, under the tile of “Soctal Sustenance.” 
presents in the May Popular Science Monthly an interesting and 
very intelligent discussion of the way in which other persons may 
affect our ability to make a living—either by hindering or by 
helping us in the process, 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Kevsselaer has an article in Chautauquan for 
May that will prove helpful to students of architecture, and 
others. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell University, con- 
tributes un article to the Forum for May, in which he weighs the 
beneficial influences of college secret societies against their al- 
leged injurious effects. The article isa most timely one. 

An article on “‘ Winning a Commission,” by George I. Putnam, 
in St. Nicholas for May, gives an insight into the life of cadets at 
West Point. 

A fine feature of the Magazine of Art for May, is the frontis- 
piece, an etching after Jules Worm’s painting, ** Under the 
Chasm.”’ The opening article has the late Randolph Caldecott for 
its subject and it is illustrated with engravings from several of 
bis most characteristic pictures. ‘Chere is an article describing 





a lost art of making glass, aud there are more “ Glimpses of Artist 
Life,’ with Mr. Wilson’s amusing illustrations. thy 


of Browning,—The Chicago | sre 


y—Advertisements. It would seem that |; 


one will learn much, from a study of the contents, about t 


Among the new publications of Ticknor & Co. is “* Enoch Arden 
and Other Poems,” the eighth volume in the convenient and 
beautifully annotated “ Students’ Series.” 

“The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages Compared 
with the Modern,” by Prof. Henry Weil of the Ohio University, 
will be putlished by Ginn & Co. in June, 


Scribner’s Magazine for May contains a notable illustrated arti- 
cle by Commander F. E. Chadwick, of the navy, on “‘ The Devel- 
opment of the Steamship,” in which he traces the rise and 
progress of steam navigation, including the history of the great 
transatlantic lines, and describes the remarkable developments in 
naval architecture, from the early boats of Fulton down to the 
magnificent ocean steamers of the present day. 


T. Y¥. Crowell & Co., publish, “‘ The Blind Brother,” the story 
by Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., that recently took the 
prize offered by the Youths’ Companion for the bestserial story. 
Mr. Greene had 5,000 competitors. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published “ Proverbs from Plymouth 
Pulpit,” and “ Public Debts,” an essay on the science of finance, 
by Prof. Henry C. Adama, 

Mrs. Charles W, Peterson has decided to assume the work of 
editing and publishing Peterson’s Magazine. 


The Century company has purchased the Southern Bivowt, of 
Kentucky, and the publication of that periodical will cease with 
the May number. 


The Writers’ Publishing Company, of New York, will issue 
their “ Handbook of Scho»! Superintendents,” on a much more 
extended plan. The work for the ensuing year wil] contain all 
the recent changes in school-officers in the various states. A 
directory of all the colleges, academies, and select schools in the 
United States is also in course of preparation. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., will publish, early in May, a beautiful edi- 
tion of Sappho, containing her works, a biography of the poetess, 
etc. 


The May Magazine of American History has an article entitled, 
“The White House ani its Memories.” Portraits are given of 
the original White House, end of nearly all the ladies who bave 
presided over the executive mansion, from Martha Washington 
to Mrs. Cleveland. 


The Clef, edited by C. T. Steele, and published by George Moli- 
neux, is a monthly published in the interests of church choirs. 
Each number contains four different pieces of music, one sacred 
sclection, one male-voice part-song, one mixed-voice part-song, 
and one organ voluntary. It also has a literary department, in 
which are given short biographical sketches of prominent musi- 
cians of the past and present, and other musical news of genera! 
interest. 


MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s Magazine for April is an unusually interesting num- 
ber. Ex-Minister Washburne brings his “reminiscences” toa 
close, with a paper on the downfall of the commune. He gives 
mapy of the incidents that occured during the last days of the in- 
surgents’ rule of Paris. F.D. Millet’s story of artist life, the 
scene being laid on the island of Capri, is very pleasant reading. 
“ English in our Colleges,” one of the live questions of the day, 
is well handled by Prof. Adams 8. Hill of Harvard. Thomas Ne!- 
son Page contributes a story, based on the superstitious beliefs of 
Virginia negroes, and Lieut. W. 8. Hughes one on “ Modern Ag- 

ive To! oes.”” Mark Twain’s characteristics as a writer 

will be found in an article in the April Century entitled * English 
as She is Fingal Admirers of the humorist will find some very 
n this article. Dr. Edward Eggleston’s papers on 

lonies,” began in this number + ith a descrip- 

tion of church buildings, and the uliarities of service and old 
church customs. The Lincoln h by Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay reaches a famous man’s career—the cam- 
against Trum and the Dougias debates, etc. Mrs. Van 
sselaer’s series of articles on the great English cathedrals 

ins with an account of Canterbury. In ano article on 

» Nominations and Free Elections,” in the April number of 
the Nerth American Review, David Dudley Field insists that some 
t dangers exist in our present political methods, and points 

out some immediate remedies. Gail Hamilton answers the 
question, “‘ Why am I a Congregationalist?” Dion Boucicault 
attacks “Opera” as an unnatural and illegitimate creation. 
“ Arthur Richmond ” addresses Hon. James Russell Lowell, mak- 
ng some caustic remarks. “Some more War Letters” to Gen. 
Sherman also ap . Articles are also contributed by N. 0. 
id, J.C. Welch and others.———J. A. Mc- 
Lelian, M, A., LL. D., in the teacbing of reading, in 
be March number of the Canada Educational Monthly, vigor- 


unces 
txcellent articles on live 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Addresses—At the Induction of President Eaton, Beloit College. 
November 1886. Including I Note; 
Exe : ide 

. D. D., in behalf 
u ; Address by Professor Emerson, in behalf of the 
Faculty ; on behalf of the Alumni, P. T. Pittibone, Esq. ; for the 
Students, Address by J. F. Norcross. 

Catholicity,—True and False. A Sermon Preached before the 
National —— Council, at Chicago, October 15, 1886, 
By Rev. George . Fisher, D. D., LL. D. New York: Chas. Scriv- 
ner’s Sons. Ppp. 25 cts. 

Gebir and Count Julian. By Walter Savage Landor. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 10 cts. 

Dante. A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May Alden Ward. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25. 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. Edited by Marion V. Dud- 
ley. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Alexander’s Empire. By Prof. John Pentland 
Mahaffy, D.D. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Blind Brother. A Story of the Pennsylvania Coal Mines. 
By Homer Greene. Boston and New York: T. Y.Crowell & Co. 


The bb ror ape (Ed Sopesl to tte Corey and to All Men 
pA yaa Charity. By John Ellis, M. D. New York: 
author, 


Aunt Hi "8 - A novel. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
Philadelphia.” * ge Company. Soc. 
oye Botany. By. Mrs. A. A. Knight. Boston: Ginn & 


H of The United States in Rh < Robert C. Adams, 
Boston) D. Lothrop & Oo. on utd 
How to Travel. By Thomas-W. Knox. New York: G. P. Put- 
‘s Sons, $1.00, 


nam 
les. By Henry 





The Succession of Forest Trees and Wild A 
D. Thoreau. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. oy 
Natural History of Selborne. Rev. G. White, A.M. V 

Now York: Onussll & Go. 10c. 7 
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LELAND. HOTEL, 
Corner Michigan Ave., Boulevard, Chicago. 


eadquarters of the New York and New Jersey delegates to the National Association. 


A 
passed by any in the city. 


The view from this hotel is unsur- 
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PRIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


By Wu. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 
LESSON V. 
Carp 4, 








How many fourths in }? 

How many fourths in $? 

} is equal to how many fourths ? 

} are equal to how many fourths? 

What part of an apple can 1 buy for 4c if 4 of the 
apple is worth 8c ? 

John had } of a pie, how many fourths was that? 

How much more than } is $? 

If Jane has 3 of a pie, how many fourths must May 
have in order to have just as much as Jane? 

Can fourths be changed to halves of a whole one ? 

Can halves be changed to fourths.of a whole one? 

One half of a whole one is equal to how many fourths 
of a whole one? 

How many fourths of a whole one are equal to 2 
halves of a whole one? 

Only what numbers can be added one to another? 
Then can we add cats and dogs and get dogs? How 
canwe add 3 cats and two dogs? To what shall we 
change the name? 8 animals and 2 animals are how 
many animals? Can we add halves and fourths and 
get halves? How can we add them? }and}=? To 
what did we change the half? 4} = how many fourths? 
i+1=? Is this more or less thani? How much? 

John had 3 of an apple, Willie had 4, and Cleon had 
t; how much did they all have? Which fraction did 
you change? To what did you change it? Tell all 
the fractions you then had; $+ %+}1=? $ is how 
many more than #? ¢=? Then $=? How many 
halves ? 

Emma Lau had } of an orange, Malcolm had } of 
one, and Jennie had } of one, how much did they all 
have? Which fractions did you change? To what did 
youchange them? 3+43-+ $=? }= how much more 
than $? Then how much more than1? May has } of 
an apple, and gave John }; how much has she then? 

y such examples should be given by the teacher. 





WaaTever the method employed, the teacher must 
observe the laws of accuracy, careful analysis, conden- 
‘ation, simplicity, and illustration; guiding his pupils 





in the acquisition of truth on their own account, and in- 
citing them to continue their researches in the line, but 
beyond the limits, of his teaching, and always aiming 
to have them make a wise, practical, and personal ap- 
plication to the truth apprehended.—Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 





A PLAN FOR TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN 
TO WRITE NUMBERS. 


Draw vertical lines upon the blackboard and place 
words at the head of the columns as in the example 
below : 

Thousands. Hun‘reds. 
38 | 4 





Tens. Units. 
2 | 0 








If you wish them to write the number 3 4 2 0. First 
write it in the ‘‘ table” and ask them to read it, saying 
as you point ‘‘ Three thousand,” then the next column, 
*‘ four hundred ” (leaving off the ‘‘s” from each word), 
then the tens and units column together as they have pre- 
viously learned, saying ‘‘twenty.” Then ask them to 
write the number in as small space as they can, writing 
with them for the first few times, thus : 3,420. 

After they become familiar with this part of the work, 
write a few numbers thus : 

6848 
{st 

8766 
and ask them to write them in the columns, putting the 
right figure in the right place. When they can do this 
readily, read numbers to them, asking them to put the 
figures in the proper columns. This done they are re- 
quested to write the same numbers inasmall space and 
read them as they would when in the columns. 

CuarRa E, MARTIN, 


OUTLINES FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES IN THE 
PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 





The outlines given below will serve as hints regarding 
subjects and development of the same in language 
work. In taking up any of these, the teacher may first 
write on the board the name of the subject after it has 
been brought to the attention of the class, either by the 
visible object, in the primary or by conversation in the 
higher classes. After one division has been discussed, 
the teacher draws a line or a bracket at the right of the 
subject on the board, and writes a catch-word to assist 
the pupil in recalling what has been saidjwhen he is 
ready to write. 


’ 


Parts 
Parts. asia of each) 
I, Cup. { Kinds. IV, Sleigh. inds, 


Use, Use. 
| Cost. 
Shape. 
I. Orange Parts. (Material of h) 
» ‘arts. ial of eac! 
| Growea V. Book. 1 {ive 
Use. Use. 
Kinds. 
Sha; Color. 
Tl. Box. Parts. VI. Rose. — 
Use. Care. 





TRANSCRIPT OF A LESSON IN BOTANY. 


By James RISHELL, ARcapIA, ILL. 

I distributed specimens of the plant to be studied (the 
Spring Beauty), among the pupils. An enlarged outline 
sketch was placed on the board, to show the parts of the 
flower more clearly. 

Maud, how many leaves has the flower? 

Five. 

Of what color? 

Kate. Pivk. 

Mary. Rose-cvlor. 

Elsie. Light purple. 

Does any one know another name for the leaves of 
the flower ? 

It is petals. I write the name ‘petals’ near the petals 
in the sketch, also other parts of the flower as they are 
named. 

All notice the flower, and tell what you bave seen. 

Robert. There are two green leaves under the red 
ones, and they have sharper points than the red ones. 

Are there any pviuts on the outer ends of the petals, 
or colored leaves? 

May. No, sir; they have little notches in the outer 
ends. 

I wil write what we have seen. 


I write: Petals, or notched on the outer end, 
colored leaves, rose-color. 


Sepals, or Two, sharp at the 
green leaves of the flower, outer end. 

Hattie, tell what you see that has not been written. 

Hattie. The green leaves of the plant are long, 
and smooth, and sharp. 

I write: ‘‘ Leaves.—Long, smooth, sharp.”’ 

David, what kind of branch is this? 

David, Hickory. 

If you were to cut a line with your pocket-knife from 
one leaf-bud to the next, would the line be straight 
across the stem ? 

David. No, sir. 

What is the difference between the way the leaves of 
the hickory grow, and the way the leaves grow on this 
plant ? 

David. The leaves of the plant grow just even on the 
stem, and the hickory leaves do not. 

I insert in the brace form, after leaves, the words, 
‘‘ opposite, or even on the stem.” 

Who has seen something else? 

Ciara. The leaves taste like pursley. 

We laugh, and tell her it is a kind of purslane. 

Hattie, (holding up a plant from which she has striped 
the calyx and cvurolla). There is a little thing in the 
middle with three prongs on the end. 

That is the pistil ; take hold of the prongs and pull 
them apart. Do they open all the way down? 

Yes, sir. 

There were three fastened together, then. I write 
under sepals, having left a space for the purpose : 

ee % ne gether ; b 
Pistils. { ren my cle! hyo top. i” 


Minnie, pull off one petal. What do you see at the 
lower, or sharp end of it? 
Minnie. A little stem with a red top. 
It isa stamen. How many are there on each flower? 
Minnie. Five ; one on each petal. 
If the stamens were between each petal and the next, 
how many would there be? 
Minnie. Five. 
Five ; fastened to the smaller 
end of the petals, and not 


I write: Stamens. 
between them. 


I write ‘‘ five” in the brace after petals. 

Now we will read what we have seen of the plant, 

I turn to the description of the Spring Beauty in the 
botany, and it is readily recognized. 

I have not outlined a place for my class in botany 
accurately, but I shall continue the exercises on plants 
until they have some knowledge of them, from which 
to make comparisons. I think it is an advantage to 
learn all about one plant before taking up the study of 
another. 





TEN LaxGEsT CITIES IN THE WORLD.—The ten largest 
cities in the werld, according to the latest estimates, 
are London which, with its suburbs has a population of 
4,764,312 ; Paris, 2,269,028 ; Canton (China), 1,500,000 ; 
New York, 1,449,000 ; Aitchi (Japan), 1,822,050; Berlin, 
1,122,380 ; Tokio (Japan), 987,887 ; Philadelphia, 875,000; 
Calcutta, 766,298 ; and Vienna, 726,101. There are sev- 
eral cities in China which claim a population of 10,000,- 
000, but as the claim is not based on any systematic 
enumeration they are not included in this list. 
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TRICYCLING FOR WOMEN AND ELDERLY 
MEN, FROM A DOCTOR'S STANDPOINT. 














It may appear odd, to classtwomen and elderly men 
together, even when considering tricycling from a doc- 
tor’s standpoint. But the fact is, that while in each 
class the nature of the ailment differs, still, in both, the 
cause is in a large part the same ; namely, the want of 
recreation in the open air. 

Our women, rarely uring their lives, and our men, 
rarely after entering upon their business or professional 
careers, have that amount of out-door exercise, which 1s 
requisite for the development and maintenance of good 
health. Consequently, the woman is y a weak- 
ling, a bundle of nerves, has a ‘‘ back,” and is depend- 
ent upon the horse-car, or her coupe ; while the man ap- 
parently in health, suddenly f to fill a premature 


grave. 

Among the causes of this lack of proper attention to 
out-door exercise, has been the-want of some form of 
recreation, suited to women and elderly men. No one 
realizes this more than the physician; for, too commonly, 
when he has prescribed, ‘* daily exercise in the open 
air,” he is met with the puzzling question, ‘‘ What can I 
do for exercise?” 

We have long needed some form of activity, which 
would entice our patient out into the open air and sun- 
shine; and which, without requiring extreme effort, 
would afford muscular work, increasing the circulation, 
deepening the respiration, exciting the action of the skin ; 
and. while physically beneficial, would also afford that 
mental rest, which is only experienced when the un- 
pleasant is driven from the mind by new interests, novel 
sights, fascinating sensations, and the exhilarations that 
come with the knowledge that we are receiving a good. 

This desired recreation must be one requiring but lit- 
tle preparation, that can be taken at our own door, that 
does not make extreme inroads upon our time or pock- 
ets, and will not be considered as a duty to be performed, 
but dae be looked forward to as a pleasure to be en- 

oyed. 
. Our patients have rightly claimed that walking is not 
very beneficial, when taken with no other aim in view 
than that of mere exercise. They object to tennis, as 
exciting, sudden in its movements, straining in its ac- 
tion. Few can afford the too passive exercise of driving, 
and rare, indeed, at least in the North and East, are good 
saddle: horses and good horsemen. But of late the use 
of the tricycle has opened a means of exercise, that, so 
far as we have yet observed, appears to give all that is 
required to both women and elderly men. 

ricycling is well fitted to the persons under consider- 
ation, because it grants just the requisites in an exer- 
cise for persons of their strength and age. Itis followed 
in the open air, furnishing that supply of oxygen neces- 
sary to prevent, among other diseases, anzemia in 
woman, and gout or rheumatism inthe man. And let 
us note just here, that, in all probability, gout and 
rheumatism are first cousins, and are in part caused 
from a deficient oxygenation of certain elements of our 
food. By its active action, tricycling improves the cir- 
culation, drawing the blood away from the congested 
pelvic organs of the woman, and sending it to warm 
those ever cold hands and feet. or to stop that ache in 
back or temple. It calls the blood from the overloaded 
brain of the man, and sends it to strengthen his flabby 
heart, and to stimulate his stomach to an appetite un- 
known since the days of ‘‘ mother’s cooking.” 1t quiets 
the restless nerves of the one, and the thinking brain of 
the other, conducing to a quiet, refreshing, sleep, as the 
sequel of an exhilarating ride, and a heartily relished 


supper. 

Pricycling induces that healthy action of the skin, 
without which this part of the sewerage system of the 
body lies dormant ; while you, my dear sir, are feeing 
the sanitary engineer to inspect and perfect the sewer- 
age of your home, and while you, dear madame, are 
wildly scattering disinfectants, do either of you realize 
that you, too, have a sewerage system in your skin, 
which should be “ flushed” daily by an active ae 
tion. In no better way can you do this, than bya ride 
on the tricyc!e. Madame would find those troublesome, 
distiguring eruptions disappearing from her face, to be 
replaced by the bloom of ten years ago, and you, sir, 
would miss those twinges of rheumatism—no, gout— 
which are lingering around your joints. 

Tricycling will strengthen the muscles and remove 
excessive fat. Madame, if you are too thin, it will round 
out both limb and body by developing your muscles and 
expanding your chest ; and if you are too stout, it will 
hen ave you to good form, by removing your surplus fat. 
And you, my dear Sir, whose Falstaffian limbs, can 
hardly bear the weight of your aldermanic trunk, just 
seat yourself in the saddle of a tricycle ; the weight of 
the body is removed from the legs, which are now free 
for locomotion, as the saddle carries all the weight. If 
you try tricyling, you will find, that day by day, and 
week by week, your legs are growing stronger and 
larger and your body less rotund, until, as the season 
progresses, not only have you learned the pleasures of 
the wheel, but you find a stronger pair of legs under a 
less weighty body, granting a pleasure to walking at 
present unknown. 

“In tricycling not only are you developing the mus- 
cles, breathing in fresh air, eliminating the mal-pro- 
ducts, reviving the dormant organs with fresh blood, but 
not the least of the beneficial results you are deriving 
is that the mind is being both somrage | and improv- 
ingly employed by this fascinating and exhilarating 
sport, an 
country through which the run is being made. Thus 


cycling differs from in-doors gymnastics which lacks the | friend who owns a 
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withdrawn from servant and housewifery, from notes 
ao and cent per cent, from fever patient and legal 
rief to the charms of field and forest, the song of bird 
and brook, and the lights and shadows of sunrise and 
sunset. 
1 New interests claim you attention, your taoughts run 
in fresh channels, the Ser nao cares of the household 
and the sordid anxieties of business are forgotten. Dur- 
mo, bape run the man becomes interested in the growth 
of his city, in its new streets, houses and parks, which 
have sprung into existence, while he has been buried in 
his office. Madame forgets the conventionalism of ama- 
teur art in the realism of artistic nature ; she views a 
wood no longer as so much lumber but as a forest beau- 
tifying the landscape; she forgets the lessons of the 
school of modern languages while studying the lan- 
guageof birds and flowers ; she views a stream no longer 
as merely a water power but as a living, sparkling 
feature in the view ; she forgets the music of the con- 
servatoire while listening to that of the feathered song- 
ster and babbling brook; she forgets the hum of the 
tewing machine in the hum of the cycle-wheel. 
Tricycling leads to a healthful and rational appetite. 
Equally with the lack of out-door exercise as a cause of 
ill-health is the quality and quantity of the fod taken 
by our women and elderly men. Either he eats too much 
meat, with the false idea that in proportion to its quanti- 
ty will be his strength, hence the ut—in America 
politely called rheumatism—or she, indulges a depraved 
appetite with bon-bons or pastries which write the 
record of her indulgence in lustreless eyes, in a sallow, 
bepimpled complexion and colorless lips and cheeks. or 
they both try to whip up an appetite with condiments, 
stimulants, and the so-called tonics, forgetful that the 
best spice isa variety of scene and employment, the 
best stimulant activity in the open air, and the best tonics 
sunshine and oxygen. 
While using the tricycle the cyclist needs no tonic be- 
yond his ride toexcite an appetite. Madame on the wheel 
craves blood-forming food, not health destroying dain- 
ties, and the cyclist finally learns that it is not quantity, 
but a judiciously chosen quality and wisely selected 
—e which gives strength of muscle and length of 
wind. 
Let us consider some of the ailments for which tricy- 
cling is beneficial, especially in the case of women and 
elderly men. 
THE FaT MAn. — When this individual has consulted the 
doctor, for a means of exercise, there has heretofore 
been a most difficult problem to solve. What form of 
exercise could he take? Hecould not ride, for no horse 
could be found to carry his weight with case and grace. 
He could not take up estrianism, as an exercise, for 
his legs perchance, well padded with fat, were guiltless 
of any muscular development and could hardly carry 
his ponderous body through the necessary locomotion 
incident to his simple daily pursuits. As we have be- 
fore mentioned, = him in the saddle of a tricycle, and 
the problem is solved ; all weight is carried by the sad- 
dle and removed from the limbs. 
By the exercise of cycling the muscles of the legs are 
increased and the fatty padding of the trunk diminished. 
Daily there becomes a better balance between the weight 
to be carried and the powers of locomotion. 
THE GIRL JUST BECOMING A WomaNn.—The girl just 
entering her teens should be free from school and study 
and hive in the open air. But the difficulty is to pleas- 
antly employ so much of her time out of doors. In part 
this could be done with a tricycle, which, used in mod- 
eration, would be for her the best kind of exercise. 
What could better form the mind, the body, and the 
affections of this buddinz woman than a daily ride on a 
tandem under the guardianship of an elder brother, or | 
better still, in the company of her father. Can you) 
imagine a pleasure more exquisite, a recreation more 
liberatiog from the cares of business to this over-worked 
man than an hour's ride at sunset with this little 
woman ? 
THE Nervous WoMAN.—That member of our house- 
hold, so well described by Mark Twain, in a boy’s com- 
position ‘Oa Girls ’—‘‘ They +tay in the house all the 
time, and go to church on Sunday; they are always 
sick.” Yes, it is because ‘‘ they stay in the house all the 
time,” that “they are always sick,” and would that on | 
Sunday they more often went to those temples of God, | 
‘not made by hands,” the aisles of the f rests, the seats 
moss-grown ; where the incense is that of the pines, the 
sermons found in ‘* rocks and stones,” and the music that 
of babbling streams and singing birds. 

Dear madame, do you know what neuralgia means? | 
I fear you too well know its ‘subjective symptoms,” 
but do you also know its physiolo ? “Tt is the cry of 
the hungry nerve for proper food,”—not for neuralgia 
cures, but for bread and meat,—fat as well as lean,— and 
one other food—oxygen—too often forgotten, but with- 
out which, in proper quantity, the bread and meat will 
not feed that aching nerve, but wiil, through want of 
proper oxygenation, fall snort of that and rather poison 
your blood, causing hypochondria, rheumatism, and 
even Bright’s disease. 

Daily ride on the tricycle and that nerve in temple, 
brow, or side, will soon cease to ache; those hours of 
despondency, melancholia, and that feeling of impend- 
ing evil, will soon trouble you no more; those sleepless 
nights and dull mornings will change to bours of peace- 
ful slumber and refreshed awakening 
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—. Egad! How it will hurt at first. Keep on. 
n’t stop, Old Man. Go slowly, only keep going. Don't 
try that hill but keep running on level ground. Why, 
already the pain is decreasing, and the stiff joints lim. 
bering up. Stop now, take only a short ride at first, secure 
the promise of another to-morrow; after a few days 
— pain and stiffness will have disappeared. Now, 

fore another attack sets in, buy and learn to ride your 
own tricycle, and also remember to eat lean meat but 
once a day. 

Not on } is the tricycle the best ‘‘liniment” for the 
stiffness of gout and rheumatism, but also for that stiff- 
ness of limb and body, so soon acquired by those of 
sedentary, indolent habit, who never exercise a muscle, 
stretch a joint, take a deep breath, or ‘‘ turn a hair.” At 
first you will hardly be able to climb into your machine, 
but soon an hour’s daily ride will ‘‘set you at liberty 
from head to foot.” While cycling is most beneficial to 
the rheumatic, by both preventing its cause and by re- 
moving the wh Ren stiffness, still it is only beneficial 
when pursued with moderation ; fer if carried to excess, 
heating. sweating, fatiguing, it will produce just the 
very troubles, which, if exercised in moderation and 
with reason, it would have prevented. ~ 

THE DyspPeptic.—‘‘ Handicapped in Life;” a slave 
to his stomach which demands food at inopportune 
hours, and ‘“‘ drops its bottom out,” carrying with it all 
moral strength and intellectua] power, at the first de- 
mand of responsibility, or the first note of misfortune. 
Get on your wheel and ride away from it. Tricycling 
is good for dyspepsia, as it removes so many of its 
causes. A good cyclist never over-eats ; its spoils the 
pleasure of his ride for it spoils bis wind ; for the same 
reason he eats at regular hours ; he has an appetite for 
proper food and no craving f :r dainties. 

Cycling builds up the nervous tone, the lack of which 
is one of the greatest causes of dyspepsia among Amer- 
icans It distributes to the digestive tract its required 
supply of blood, and by stimulating the secretions it re- 
moves the waste product of our meals. 

The man or woman who rides rationally will soon 
part company with the fiend dyspepsia. 

And now for the American disease, that outgrowth 
of our rushing methods, our increasing competition, 
our stimulating climate, that disease so insidious in its 
development and so difficult to overcome, namely 
‘‘Nervous Depression,” ‘‘ Nervous Tire,” ‘‘ Neuresthe- 
nia.” Do your suffer from it, dear reader? Jump cn 
the wheel and ride not only out of the ‘ valley of the 
shadow of death,” but from a much more horrible dan- 
ger, the slough of Neurestbenia. Its causes are exces- 
sive brain work and worry ; the one can be repaired and 
the other forgotten on the wheel. 

Personal experience has taught the benefits of the 
cycle for the Neuresthenatic. lt grants him a change 
of scene, new channels of thought, pleasurable sen- 
sations, causing him to forget the unpieasant and the 
worrying in finding new interests and even a self-satis- 
faction and confidence. One “‘ phobia” after another 
disappears as he finds the dangers he feared cnly ex- 
isted in his imagination ; or what he has considered the 
‘sine qua non ” of his success, hopes, or even existence, 
he finds can be lived without when the wearied brain 
works again in a healthy manner, recreated by his ex- 
ercise on the wheel. 

It is not for this article to prove to you that the tri- 
cycle, when properly ridden, becomes a part of the rider, 
and answers us readily, easily and automatically to the 
rider's wil] as do his arms or legs. It is not for this 
paper to tell you how to ride, but yeu should attend to 
a number of things on attempting this mode of exercise, 
which it may not be out of place to mention. 

ist. Have the assurance of your physician that you 
have no organic disease which contra-indicates cycling. 

2d. Choose the machine the best fitted for sow 
weight, age, strength, and size—for the condition of 
the roads on which you must ride—for the size of your 
bank account, always remembering that “the best i: 
the cheapest ;” if some other member of your family, 
es; ecially if of the opposite sex, will ride with you, by 
all means purchase a tandem, for the sociability of this 
machine is a great factor in the mental benefit to be 
derived from its use. 

3d. Ride at first on level ground, only at a slow 
8 , and only for a short time and distance. Never 
ride up a hill that you would rather walk. Never ride 
for a record of speed or distance ; ride not as an Amer 
can, to be able to tell how much you have done, nor 4 
an Englishmen merely for the muscular pleasure, bu! 
as a German would ride, for the benefit of both body 
and mind. 

4th. Dress loosely, simply, best in all wool ; lghtly 
when riding, with warmer coverings at hand put oD 
during a rest. 

5th, Never ride directly after a full meal. 

6th. Do not be discouraged if during the first mile of 
each ride the work seems to drag, the machine seem‘ 
to work hard, something seems to be out of order The 
difticulty is im yourself, not in the machine ; you aod 
the machine are not working in unison Keep on fot 
a few minutes longer and you will soon find that all # 
right. In every moderate ride the first half mile be 
fore you are well “warmed up” tothe work is th 
hardest. : 

How old must a man be to be too old for tricycling’ 
There are records of many good tricyclists who hav 





Now THE R#EUMATIC.—Well, you are fashionable, my 
dear sir,—your rheumatism in England would be rightly 
called gout. Gout does not always and only infest the 
big toe. There is no better cure for sub-acute rheuma- 


so, by the beauties and the interests of the} tism—mind I don’t say acute—than cycling. 


My dear Rheumatic, craw] over tothe house of your 
tandem, beg a seat on his front 


exhilaratioa of this sport, the freshness of the open air | saddle, let him drive the machine from the rear raddle, 


and,the artistic advantage of the view. 





The mind is| while you allow your feet to follow round the front 


passed their three secure years and ten. and one man of 
this age is known to be able to make in a day’s ride 
more than a wile for every year of his age. One m3! 


in our city has ridden in mud, frost, ice, and snow # 
not too good or hght machine, and one of ancient make. 
Not questioning the advantage of the tricycle f 
women and elderly men, ‘‘ there is no reason why a0) 
one of fair health may not make use of it.” 
L. A. W. No, 13,012, 
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A Phenomenal Enterprise. 





The“ Keely Motor” was first heard of about 
eighteen years ago. Since that time it has had 
the advantage of being heralded ‘by practical 
machinists, scientists, and the contribution of 
many thousand dollars by enthusiastic share- 
holders of its stock. One feature serves to 
keep it alive in the minds of the people: the 
profound mystery which surrounds its whole 
being. It is the veritable Modern Sphynx! 

Now, tried by the test of Resutts, what have 
the developments of eighteen years to show? 
Some pieces of timber broken, and some 
missiles shot out ofatube. Ifanything practical 
has been accomplished the knowledge of it is 
the exclusive property of the Sphynx. 

When, in any line of human action surpris- 
ing results have been achieved, there is an in- 
nate desire in the mind to investigate such re- 
sults, and to trace out the relation of “cause 
and effect” in them. As we have seen, great 
causes may bea long time in operation, with 
(apparently) trivial results. The “mountain 
may groan in labor to bring forth a little 
mouse.” 

Almost contemporary with the heralding 
of the “ Keely Motor,” Compound Oxygen was 
heard of. Let us compare results. That these 
effects, flowing legitimately from the manufac- 
ture and dispensing of our agent, are phenome- 
nal, we think no one will deny, be he friend or foe. 

What are some of these? We have minis- 
tered to more than 50,000 persons now living, 
who would at once declare that our ministration 
has beentothemaboon! In consequence, pro- 
prietors of sanatariums have, naturally, been 
stirred up to “put a stop to this thing, you 
know!” Hence they get learned Professors of 
Colleges to analyse specimens of Compound 
Oxygen “ Home Treatment,” to prove (?) that 
they contained no curative property. ese 
analyses have been industriously circulated by 
publication. Again, we have excited many 
physicians to unite in their corporate capacity 
to crush out the Compound Oxygen business ! 
Again, these results have encouraged a small 
army of imitators to spring up in different parts 
ofthe country. Nor isthis all. We challenge 
any man, or set of men, in the whole world, to 
produce so brilliant a truthful record of cures as 
we are able and willing to show. It will not 
detract from the remarkable character of these 
results to bear in mind that almost the whole 
of them have been accomplished in the last ten 
years—the firm completing its first decade the 
present month. 

The reluctant admission of our interested 
enemies is, that our enterprise, as a business, is 
asuccess. It is also in evidence that we have 
treated 50,000 invalids, although each one is 
required to invest fifteen dollars in order to 
make the trial. The fact of our success then 
being established, the question of greatest im- 
portance to those who are seeking restoration to 
health is, what is the secret of it? Of course 
the financial aspect of the question is of no 
concern to them, only as it involves another : 
“is the financial success legitimate?” In other 
words, has the enterprise prospered thus, mainly, 
because it has achieved a genuine and a greater 
good than any other similar agency ? Accord- 
ing to the solution of these questions we are 
teady to stand or fall. 

What are some of the evidences that we have 
thus prospered because we have deserved to? 
We contend that nothing but the inherent gen- 
uineness of our curative agent has enabled us to 
hold the position which we hold to-day. The 
assaults of the small army of imitators are not 
trifling, There are two classes of these: one 
class bid for public confidence by trying to make 
it appear that they are using the identical agent 
that Starkey & Palen are using. One of them 
declares that he obtained his formula from 
the same party in Paris, from whom Starkey & 
Palen received theirs. As there is no one in 
Paris who has the formula which we use, it 
would be safe to take his other statements “cum 
grano salis!” especially as he published some 








of our testimonials as his own, till he was 
threatened with prosecution for so doing. The 
other class show more courage, at least. They 
boldly proclaim that they dispense an agent far 
superior to that of Starkey & Palen’s. 

Both classes make a bid for patronage by 
reducing the price of their commodities below 
that of our Compound Oxygen. Does not our 
unbroken prosperity prove the superior excel- 
lence of our curative agent? And is not this 
presumptive evidence of its genuineness ? 

Again, we know positively that many busi- 
nesses are built up by grossly fraudulent rep- 
resentations, some by publishing purely fictitious 
testimonials. We have never published a testi- 
monial for which we had not the voucher, save, 
possibly,a very few of the earlier ones which may 
have been lost before we had perfected our sys- 
tem of filing. 

Well, what is the force of that? Simply 
this: the results of our treatment are such that 
we are not tempted to manufacture testimonials. 
In this case, at least, truth is stronger than 
fiction. 

Another evidence of the legitimate character 
of our success is that we can afford to treat our 
patrons on terms of good faith and “square 
dealing.” We have returned to the senders 
many hundred dollars which have accompanied 


orders. made conditional upon our favorable |™ 


judgment in the case. That this kind of comity 
is appreciated is proved by the confidence which 
our patrons are continually practising towards 
us. It is interesting to know that in not a few 
of these cases, the money has been re-sent, 
with peremptory order for the Treatment, and 
numbers of them have got WELL, thus cruelly 
falsifying our prognosis. But even in this 
calamity we find at times a crumb of comfort, 
in the fact that we have restored to prolonged 
health many invalids who had been pronounced 
incurable by physicians whose ability to judge 
could not be reasonably questioned. 

Apropos to these cases we will relate a very 
extreme one. If we could not verify the whole 
statement by living witnesses we would not 
dare publish it: 

On December 1, 1885, a clergyman brought 
to our office a victim of laryngial phthisis— 
consumption of the throat. After an examina- 
tion of the case we said: “ we can do you much 
good. You will have to give up your abomi- 
nation—tonics, anodynes, stimulants, et id omne 
genus! These act merely as props, at the 
best. Being taken away you will feel let down 
—miserable for a time. But, once on ‘hard 
pan,’ we shall be sure of our ground.” He took 
the Home Treatment. 

On the 27th of the next month the clergy- 
man friend called again. 
history of his friend’s case. He had suffered 
six years from the effects of the disease—tuber- 
culosis of the larynx. 
laymen it is well to state that this disease is as 
fatal as tuberculosis of the lungs. But the 
larynx being a much less vital organ than the 
lungs the laryngial affection continues much 
longer than the latter.) 

This patient, being a man of wealth, availed 
himself of the best medical skill that the country 
afforded. For the last two years he had been 
under the professional care of Dr. C. of this 
city. (Dr. C. had made a specialty of that and 
kindred diseases, had published a large volume 
upon hisspecialty,and is considered “authority ” 
upon those diseases by his professional brethren.) 

Just before he came to our office, Dr. C. had 
said to him, in substance, this: I want you to 
understand that yours is a fatal disease. You 
are not only not going to get well, but you will 
never be any better than you are now. But if 
you will go South and spend the winter I think 
I can Gull you through till next summer. 

It was upon the strength of that prognosis 
that his friend almost forced him to visit our 
office. After a week (he lived in another city) 
he wrote to his friend: do you know, I believe 
that oxygen treatment is a confounded humbug! 
I feel worse in every respect. Ican’tsleep. I’m 
going to stop it. He received for answer, if you 





He then gave a brief 


(For the satisfaction of 


recall to mind what was told you in the office, 
you will admit that you have experienced just 
what you were given to expect. Goon. Two 
weeks later he wrote, well, I am better; but 
whether it is the Oxygen that is making me so, 
or the good nursing of my dear mother, I don't 
know. Answer: Give your dear mother all the 
credit that belongs to her, but nine-tenths of it 
is due to the Compound Oxygen. Go on. 
Three weeks later. ee satisfied that it is the 
oxygen that is doing the business. 

“Now,” said the clergyman friend, “the patient 
stayed at my house night before last. He is on 
his way to Cuba, purely a pleasuretrip. He has 
not a particle of sore throat, not a bit of cough, 
neither an ache nor a pain, and he has gained 
20 pounds in avoirdupois weight. In short, he 
is perfectly well.” Andall this in less than two 
months. 

Remember, this is a very exceptional case, 
and we should not have considered it of suf- 
ficient importance to publish an isolated case, 
if we had not at hand many other cures almost 
as remarkable as this. 

Again, we are reminded that this is our own 
statement. Yes, but we will now give you 
some statements of the patients themselves : 


ASTHMA. 


B., 9.) “* Maquoketa, Iowa, September 20, 1886, 

‘I can assure you that I consider your Compound Oxygen 
a perfect and a permanent cure for Asthma. It opens every 
air cell in the lungs, thus permitting the entrance of air to all 
parts of the chest, which condition gives immediate strength 
and relief. Further, as the Oxygen is a purifier of the blood 
and that very rapidly, by thus opening the air cells, and since 
our strength and even our life is made stronger in proportion 
as the blood is rendered pure, so is the tendency healthward 
from any disease. 

“ Thus, gentlemen, you may observe I am clearly of opinion 
that the proper treatment by Compound Oxygen is the most 
pleasant and most philosophical way of treating any disease. 
I do not mean to say that every person may be cured by the 
use of Compound Oxygen after they have suffered the loss of 
the use of part of the vital organs; but I do mean to say that 
before such loss has occurred the proper use of the Com- 
pound Oxygen will arrest the tendency to said loss and remove 
entirely and permanently the condition tending to such loss. 

“ Therefore the relation of the Compound Oxygen toward 
perfect health seems as cause to effect. Pure blood and dis- 
ease are incompatible, and consequent when the blood is 
pure there is no chance for disease. I have in my mind two 
or three persons who have been much improved in health by 
the inhalation of the Compound Oxygen. 

“Preston L. LAKE, M.D.” 


PERMANENCY OF CURE. 


Tux Comrounn Oxycen’s Curr Virtus. 
From Hoa. H. P. Vrooman. 
“*Quewemo, Kansas, December 2, 1886. 

“ GENTLEMEN.—About eight years have now elapsed since 
your Compound Oxygen performed such wonders for my wife 
and son, and more than four years since I gave you the testi- 
monials you had published concerning the efficacy of your 
treatment; and at this distant day I am yet receiving inquiries 
from all parts of the United Stats, and some from Canada, to 
learn if / really do exist; and if the Compound Oxygen really 
did what I said it did, or whether I was a myth and my name 
used by you to deceive people. 

ed always been a pleasure to answer each of the hun- 
dreds of letters I have received, and assure them that / am a 
living creature,and actually wrote the testimonial, and that 
my good wife is enjoy »g better health than she had for the 
previous twelve or fifteen vears,and that we have a Com- 
pound Oxygen boy about five years old, our seventh son (who 
of course must be smart), and who, in fact, has seen less sick- 
ness than any of the other children, owing, no doubt, to the 
improved ante-natal health of his mother. 

“ My son, too, whose life was saved by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment, is now well, and performing great 
mental labor as a writer and speaker. Outside of my own 
family, many very critical cases have been cured or greatly 
benefited, that space will not permit me to particularize, I 
write this to answer the many inquiries I have received as to 
the permanency of the cures, etc., many having conceived the 
idea that, like many guack mostrums, it might afford temporary 
relief only, But I can cheerfully say that anency of 
cure is one of its chief virtues. By publishing this I have no 
doubt it will greatly enlighten the public on this point, and 
save me the answering so many letters on the subject. 

“TI am, most respectfully, H. P. VRoomAN,” 


We have hundreds of other testimonials, 
copies of which may be had for the asking. 

We have something more to say upon Com- 
pound Oxygen as the wonderful healing agent, 
and may appear to you again in these columns 
before many days. 

In the meantime do not fail to send to our 
address fora brochure of 200 pages. It will be 
mailed to you free on request, and will furnish 
some entertaining and profitable reading. If 
you mention any particular ailment you will be 
likely to also get a monagraph upon that affec- 
tion. Address Starkey & PALEn, 1529 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A TEXT-BOOK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE” 





First Steps in 
clentific Knowledge. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books as follows: 
BOOK ONE.—Natural History of Animals. BOOK TWO.— |! 
Plants, Stones, and Rocks. 
Chemistry. BOOK FOUR.—4natomy and Physiology. Re- 
vised and Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. Greene, With 500 illus- 
trations, Complete in one volume. 
or in separate volumes, 30 cents each. 


500,000 copies of this work were 
sold in France in three years. 
is not a school, even in the smallest 
village that does not use it. 


BOOK THREE.—Physics and 


16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; 


There 


‘So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the 
teaching of natural knowledge; as it 1s oneof the most remarkable books ever wrilten for chil- 


dren.” —N. Y. School Journal. 


“The First Steps in Scientific Knowledge contains a wonderful amount of useful infor- 
mation and available suggestions.” —Geo. Howland, Supt. of Schools, City of Chicago. 


“TI have regarded the work in its original form a very valuable aid to the introduction of the 
study of Physical Science in our more primary schools.”—E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


H vrrisburg, Pa. 


“Paul Bert’s book is very good. If properly used, it will arouse a great interest in science. 
The lower grades need just such a book.”—OCol. Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook County Nor- 


mal School, Normal Park, Il. 


Adopted for use in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 





(@ Descriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational 


Publications, sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat, 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass. 





TEACEA Te. i Aids) 
are used perpen wy 
order. set contains mfcra ras 


4 merit tain 80 credit lange bea nanan litbo- 
ed in ninety different colois and 
mottoes. Lanes » Ber set, $1.00; f set, 115 cards 
50 cts. ord pretty ¢ oe school 
reward a 7 4 ft cards sup- 
plies, 2) cts. Price list and ee por free. 


8 tuken 
FINE ART PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 





HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


ressly for school use and adapted 
toany en phe Geosraphies. 





Size mbitectens 54x68 inches, mounted on stro 
cloth, with = colored and varnished. Sen 


for list and prices. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
importers and Booksellers. 


Wholesale Educational 
Joun A. BoYLe, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





wo Teachers’ Bureau. Cz 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 

si ete., to Coll: Colk Seo Families and 

Churches. tke Bookkee»ers, Stenographers, 
Cashiers to Business Firms. 


say | — Lage (Mrs. . CUL 
320 sifth Ave, .¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 








American - ossign : Alene ey me 
cians, 0 sex or Universities, 
Fawiiies, ond urches. Circulars 


of choice, “r areuning fechool property, | Vie, 
ni and r of sc! ro y. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE nd a schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. © 

E. MIRI 4M COYRIER 
831 E 17th Street, bet. er th Avenue, 
New York City. 


For increase of in your present 
position, address Teachers’ Ge ciarsitve 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania | Educational al Bureau. 


Ter Manager en eee ee of Public Schools 
ne has spent over twxnty-five years in school- 








"PROF, J,B. CASH Prin i igh School Chatt 
Tenn, ; “I have found the va. Ed. Bureau an !vvalu- 
ab'e aid to me. To its efficiency I owe my present 
nt aa which is a most pleasant and remunerative 

LB. LANDIS, Manager. 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Ps. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to co! schools, and Hg su 





a) Professors, cipals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department o oe. 


ti 
yaw Hl seoquments good schools to paren 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and he a Teachers’ A 5 
a nion Square, Now York | ces 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large number calls already on our books. 
Gogaiate — Call whee in AE. % 


tio ‘Tremont to oe cor. fromasid’ BOSTON. 


For anything you wish to purchase for 
yourself or your. school, address Teachers’) 
Co-operative Association, 170 State Street, 
Chicago. 


Rist TEACHERS. ana’PoweicN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Il]. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
* Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset 


Street, Boston. Now is the time to register for 
the best unmet 


ONIAL. 

HIRAM Oncurr, LL "D. My Dear Sir: There 
has always been one field of usefulness unocca- 
pied, so far as my knowledge extends, by any 
educational bureau in this ccuntry; namely, 
that of assisting capable and ambitious a 4 
already at work, to better their condition, b 
bringing them into correspondence wah ouster. 
—R., y, to offer them better work and better 

I have conan to know that you have 
gue soocsstully occupied this field, and I congratu- 
late you and the r class of American teach- 
ers upon the fact. 

















iLL YOU SEND TO-DAY ? 


Will you send for our FREE canvassing ou - 
* To-DaY! IF NoT, WHY NOT! It costs Yi ~' 





a subscriber’s CERTIFICATE OF INQUIRY, and a 


Sook ati Renny Weekly ingeiry Govtona. Send day 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 














ED—Teachers to sell our “ ‘d’s 
*? and other books during 


r va- 
cation. One young man averaged $5.00 a da: 
during his last vacation, and one ites that he 

ee ae — y $8 00 through his. If paseeeees 
CASSELL. ry in Camatted, Ie ors Y., 
Lim wa. 
40 Dearborn S:., Chicago. “ . 





6". 7 8° 


ne American Investment Company, of Em- 


gage dra oe = — 
cipal and Interest ber 
cent. 10-year De 2d by fos ' 
cent. of first Moi Loans held in trust by 
ercantile pany, N. ¥. 


cent. certificates of 
Write for oot cnet aioe Seaeuenees 
{5 the company at 150 50 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General 


a, | learning of vacancies early. 


WITHIN THE PAST, 3 


in this vicin to KE to them 

— -, 2+, and Grammar Grade teachers whe 
are now teaching near enough — City to be 
visited in their own schools and be seen at _ 
Salaries from $450 to $600. We shal 
such. We also receive calls from all parts oth 
ae The Campaign is open, been made, Dor 

ts for Sept. have already - Don't 
aaney.. Send for circular. we D._ KERR, See 
Union Teachers Agency. 16 Astor t amy N.Y, 


For Vacation coro addres, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 17) 
State Street, Chicago. 


N F Ee E For Registration. Bes 


facilities, omietent a 
business, not in collecting advange 
viding = aay Teachers with 


or stam; 
SEMPLOVERS ¢ are served without charge, 
tion without afee gives us the ia 

most select supply of Teachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those wh, 
are not suitable. 
RK. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., Ny 


Central Kansas Teachers’ Ageng 


The increase of population is creating a de. 
manc¢ for good teachers in the West. Located ip 
central Kansas, we have excellent facili ies for 
Teachers wishing 
to come West should address with stamp, 

Ww. D. GARDNER, 
MeoPherson, Kansas, 


WELLE or Vassar graduate wanted as 
Y principal of a Western high 
" EY cann’ t furnish o one, will consider 
graduate from Harvard or Yale,” So the super. 
tendept writes, which is the bighest compli- 
ment the two woman colleges have yet ae 
through this agency. Salary as little 
ble above $800. we have places tor en at 500, 
‘00, and dozens below that. 
some of them lag u % -— time, but more 
than as many coming f it had been of the 
American teacber that "Galileo said, “ E pursi 
muove,” the priests wouldn't bave attempted to 
dispute him. Some of the moving ones leave pla- 
ces you might like to fill, and perhaps might til 
if you were on my list. SCHOOL BULLENN 
AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHO¢ , FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 
HOW 10 ACQUIRE 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


By Prof. A. 8. Boyp, 811 N. Fremont Avenue, 
aye Md. 
This is said by scholars and critics, to be one of 
the most valuatle books ever Published, as it 
quickly, greatly and permanentiy improves 
that faculty upon A hong! the value of all other 
ks depends. .00. Send for circular. 
Would half of your, oi e¢ spent 1n vain efforts to 
remember, he worth two dollars. if saved ? 


oJ Ot 8 Sei PURE INK 


Qin in aX — : brofitable siness in the 

of ink for writing ani 

me eae in every city and tuwn 

in ror ae. = exclusive control of desired 

Getziote given. 7. Colors furnished are Black, 

Violet, Red, and Green, and are warranted to 

make a pure ink which will not ecrrode. Sample 

of any one color, with circular containing tal 

information as to process of manufacture, sent on 

receipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, 
free on application. Address 

WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 

44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
= Inside Route 
































Iowa. with a onntt capital of 
$500,006, surplus $75, . offers first Mort | Bl 
oot te 


per | 









Leave this Pier new No. North River, 00¢ : 
} a nig Canal St St, at 5 P.M. daily, exce?’ 
Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. Pas- 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. res 
Bee ag 80 A epremuin from sam" 
n fro 

gag Whdtaw for Proviicnse or Boson 
0. BRIGGS, Gen’1 Agen’ 

BR. BABCOCK, Ass’t re Gent Pact Agent, 








SUMMER SCHOOL, 


(CAMPBELL NORMAL UNIVERSITY.) 
The first strictly educational Summer School ever held west of New England. 


common and higher branches,—, 


St. Louis, Manual 
These are only a few of the 


Schoo/s—Lan 
tors--Dr, A. D. a7, 1 Boston—Prof. W. N. Hailman, Kind 


raining—Dr. Emily E. “a er, Kansas, Physical Culiure for 
attractions, Send for grompueies. Address, 





Holton, 


Greenlee, of Nebraska, Graded School 


‘Kaneas. 


JUNE 7th—EIGHT WEEKS—$8—BOARD $2 TO $3 PER WEEE. 

The only one held this year west of the Mississippi—About forty regular classes in 

guages—German, Latin, Greek, and French—Sciences— Botany, Physiology, Physics, Zoo 
ergarten—Prof. Ludlam, Philadelphia, Elocution—Prof,. Calvin, aaa 


—Special Instruc 
ao Phycbblogy Prot. Swafford, 


President, J. H. MILLER. 














wren 


Pre 


Pa ol 


Addr 


£6.87 2888 
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THE NATIONL SuMMER ScuooL oF METHOD 

















Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts 











ext 
_ Ste ’ g S h 1 f SUMMER SESSION OF 1887. 
‘ rn’s Summer School of Languages 
iD Will bold their Annual Sessions at INSTRUCTORS. 
4 SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. = [Prot WMG BALLANTINE, DD. Oem aves Oberlin, Ohio. 
mee * NOAR_K, DAVIS, LL. Uni it; fv ia, V 
J. ScHOOL OF MrTrHops, THREE WEEKS, FRoM JULY 18 To AUGusT 5, 1887. ScHOOL Le A. Ds ROUGEMONT. M. A. spdeivhl Academy. me. Ven, N. Y. ? 
288 oF LANGUAGES, Five WEEKS, From JULY 11 To AvuausT 12, a . H. EDGREN, Ph.D., University of Secresian, Lincoln, Neb. 
7 " RIGHARD 4° RUxP Rich Nekee topos Uaiveraty “hikiore, Ma 
° more, € 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY A FACULTY OF 26 PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 5 EMERSON, M.A. Wellesley’ College, Wellaley, Mass. 
seat Mademoiselie M. FLEURANT, Brooklyp, N. Ze 
ser. 300 LECTURES IN THE 20 DEPARTMENTS. | Prot. weno foe A. hm x Academy, Waterford, Pa. 
rif be yw. A HARPER Ph D.. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
J . , 7 . 
wh eas tetertnh pessbs is evppanren sacemmperttoc peee wosmsimnse) =” abs Ve oe vack ORES eee Pe ee Loy 
‘ fact that the followi STUDENTS of the schoo! last year is su: ze orth western vere vans on, 
e oun! the bigh culture ane tice ete of the members, asl to ineure a congeniai social | ‘* ) i KNAPP, zor stn A a ee. maven, onn. 
who atmosp! udents of the g “ : 
A. C. LONGDON, M. Mili Acad . M M 
EDW. N. JONES, Superintend H. ©. LITCHFIBLD. Prinetpal of Grammar] “ D: G. LYON. PhD. Rarverd Usiveraty, Cambridge, ‘Muss 
Saratoga 5 my mem the No. 79, New York City: National} “ Dp. A. McCLENAHAN, M.A., United Presbyterian facolngieal Seminary, Allegheny, Pa, 
N.Y, — of the "Methos invaluable to | School = Methods is established upon a solid} “ W. D. ¥cCLINTOUK, M.A.. Chautauya University, Richmond, Ky. 
— y teacher who res to k 5. ae see with | basis. Its location is most favorable, its instruc-|Mre. P. L. McCLINTOCK. M.A. ‘Chautauqua University, Richmond, Ky 
whatever is the best and most tion of t very quality. From my last | Prof. CHAS. T McCLIN!OCK, M. A. Qrautauqua University, Millersburgh, Ky, 
if methods.” ear’s A. rience T can strong!y recommend it} “ GEO. F. McKIBBEN, M. A., enison University, Granville, Ohio 
D. H. STOUT, Frinetpal Gremmar mar School, Phil- the teachers of this city and Btate. . EH. MOORE, Ph.D. Northwestern University, Evanaton, Til. a 
de. adelphia, Pa, : "The Summer Scbool of Methods) p. &, DEMBREST. Principal Grammar Sehool.| «J DOLPH SCHMITZ, MA, Washington and. Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
ai fulfills every opens and desire. T know “JT am satisfied that for those| .. ERMANN J. SC f ~ - ge, Y ston, 
we not which is the more wonderful, the devotion | j¢achers who really desire to improve them-| .. # . ots, = A., Adeiphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. 
8 for of the teachers to the interest of the pupils, or | .¢) N. 8. & Methods will work wonders.| ;. GEORGE 8CO -A fred 1 University, Alfred Centre, ¥. 
he desire of the pupils to gain knowledge.” selves, FREDERICK STARR, Ph. Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
hing - pap ° The expenses need not stund in the ria to ofany| « LEWIS STUART, Ph-D.. University. +a Chicago, ‘Ml. 
MRS. MARY STAMPS, Prin. of the Girls’ = teacher, if she or he will consider the trip rie RB, Western Theological seminary, Allegheny 
and N School, New Orleans: |“ A 80: atoga the Outing for the summer. « RUPRRD A. RO WRIGH, MA. Chautauqua S. Theology, Boston, Mase 
at the Saratcga School of Methods is one of var PROF. N. R. HARPER. Ph.D., New Haven, 
sas. ied and unqualified delight.” “ Ct: “Twas a pupil of Mr. 8. M. Store, ta Ger. DEPARTMENTS 
w Boston: ap exceptiona’ cher nno . 
ey wee fennel 4S Lane and | fully be recommended too highly.” (1) English, including English Grammar, Rhetoric, Old English, Shakespeare, 
sider beheve Saas she olspuloting ont fag imapicing effect guise MAUY RRERD, on A0th, Soeet, New Lyric Poetry, vi ab ng ; a arranged for classes of every grade ; (8) 
iper- o y: “ The three wee nder- French, arran for Classes of every grade; (4) Children’s German and 
- Py ROR. B. 0. LYTE, Normal Schook, levee, Seep departucst at Osratese Nga nea Sonon French Classes; (5) Spanish ond Italian ; (6) Swedish, Norwegian 
a.% In my judgment, all classes of teachers Lata ree b = | peenand spent. e instruction 4 
vOsel- may be benefited by attending the School of | was delightf Gothic, Old French; (7) Comparative die ca, As the Indo-European Lan- 
500, Methods.” GEO. Ww. TWITMYE Principal Public | guages, Comparative Philology of the Romance guages ; (8) Preparator 
—! PROF. THOMAS J. GRAY, Principal St. Cloud | Schools, Honesdale, rice attending on atin, including classes for beginners by the Inductive Method, and io Cicero's 
Normal School, Minn.: * The School of Methods | National School of Metinoas are sure to retu d Virgil : P ese 
a te is doing a grand work for the country. Allits | stronger and better teachers with a better de-|Orations and Virgil; (9) Preparatory Greek, including classes for beginners 
we Methods are founded upon true fined idea of the true fanction of the School, by the Inductive Method, and in Anabasis and Memorabulia; (10) Boys’ begin- 
> pla principles.” both its possibilities and opportunities. ning Latin and Greek, classes by the Inductive Method; (11) College Latin, 
om AD 900 Re eee preg Meng h f my i || ial 
ETI t - ; » including 
Paianl oan jay yh eg wy 4 ine ony ¢ aaa a H 7 Ad ™~ eng ceed: Pre |Homer’s Iliad, Plato's Gorgias, Sophocles’ An igone; (18) New Testament 
CY Club Rates given. For information on all points, address dws ~ beginners, - a, ——— We ~_ pe s) — § tie) 
' ; .;| Hebrew for beginners an vanced students, ten classes ssyrian 
WALTER S. PARKER, 7 ger, Reading, Mass.; elementary and advanced, and Aramaic; (16) Arabic and Syraic; (17) San- 
; Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. skrit, elementary and advanced, and Zend ; (18) Egyptian ; (19) Mathematics, 
amp, including Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. and Calculus ; (20) Chemistry ard 
" Physics, three classes; (21) Microsco Zoology, Biology, five classes ; (22) 
Dynamical Geology, Mineralogy, otany. three classes ; (23) English Bis- 
tory and Ecclesiastical History; (24) Social Science; (25) Psychology : 
|. ¥ 5 | (26) Physiological Memory. 
( ASBURY PARK, N. J. EXPENSES. 

? For a Single department, $5.00; fur each additional department $3.00. exclu- 
enue, TH REE WEEKS July 18— August 5. sive of the regular awd fee which amounds to $1.00 a week ; $5.00 for a season 
one of ’ ticket. Board and lodging, $5.00 a week and upwards. For a full prospectus 
» a8 it indicating text-books used, hours of recitation, etc., address 
“other 18 DEPARTMENTS. 24 PROFESSORS. 
cul . W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

_ Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- The National School of Elocution nd 0 t 

K. tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. and Uratory. 
Ai SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 18th — 13TH SEASON 
j 

= Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, ANN ARBOR, MICH. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 
— = a couse of Metractenn 5 is compere and af orenstiz portion), being os ‘. jally oop 

. e wants of Clergymen, Lawye chers an classes ties ; 

ot Address EDWIN SH EPAR D, President, Send for full descriptive circular to a oe 
- 4. OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, JOHN H BECHTEL, Secretary, | 127 Cirard Street, Philadelphia. 
ample, No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, arouse 
RES, Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 0! 


Chapman school 


BOSTON, MASS. 


North-western Summer School, 
COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, NORMAL PARK, ILL. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principat. 
Beginning July 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 
FOUR alga oan 





1. Principles, Mi md Technical W er, Director. W.W. Speer, 
Belle Thom: Ly 2s on as Bore Coffin, and “tverett ett Schward ip + ong Tuition, 
2. El Delsarte System. Frank , Director. Mai tha Flem- 


ocu 
ing, assistant. Tut Tuition: 
Tuton Kivdergarten, ..7] its application to primary schools. Mrs. Alice Putnam, Director. 


viexperimental Science— . Zoology, Physics, Geology, and Mineralogy. George W. 


Parker, Gorn W Sion, of 
Teache of the United tes can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2, 
week, including the week of peeves Cos vention. 
or Rock 


ormal Park or Englewood; 

M Pittsburg & Fort warms, Wi Wabash Eastern !llimois, ete. 

A member of the Summer School may Speen —, (given below) d 
my ad ag Delsarte, Phpical a pa 4 nd ny nd poe ve pom pte 
Humber” and. ya a eon ‘ ‘Molding an snd Nene in clay, Molding 

mn 8a y and putty aed 

nee making apparatus, Botany, emistry and 

Prete, Fooms will be arrai so that a pa sala ce tn The 
went is pals ind nd Superintenden res upon Ps depen 4 Bins ~ yon == ee as to tuition, if they 

see a w 
Miss BELLE uct the MopgEL SCHOOL. 


THOMAS will cond 
Se gaa ag Age ep they 
oms reserved at Students’ v wish to board ring Con- 
Yention Week. Those who would like circulars to to send to friends wil will please address, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 





INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend coven or eight years ae y scra together sc much ee Latin 
and Greek as od. be lea learned — amy, and and delight ily in in one "—MILTO 
wes, ue wee, Olsens, ete * Thad, Gospel of Bt. John, and 
Clark's alee e ive Latin a omnes: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other eyetems, ice to Re ay 81,10 
Sargent’s Standard dpasiave, Brest American . Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


G2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


THE SAUYEUR SUMMER COL- BELLS. 
LEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Amherst, na and Burlington 
Vt., to Uswego, N. Y.) 


Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19, 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' 
Bells of ie Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire pieme? ‘arms,etc, FULL 
sent Free. 


A 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





Faculty, twenty-two we Attendance, last 
year, 400 stude Tuition, $20. Mosigal. far sounding & highly satisfac 
The Twelth cuntenatl College Ae tory is for Scheels, Churches,ctc. 


hare 
be open at the State Normal School, 
* “Yon Julyil. The circular and 
i be ready on April 10. It may be had at FW. 
Chretern, ew York, or Carl - f, Boston, 
and will be sent to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUMMER COURSE 


Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 


MENEELY & CO. | Bt” 
WEST TROY, ¥, ¥. 1886. 
Description prices and on 
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Scrofula 
Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing hie veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with serofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 

ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








BONED WITH KABO. 

The ONLY CORSET made that can be retu 2 
by its purchaser after THREE WEE 
WEAR if not found 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded b eoiter. 
Made in a variety of styles an4 prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
«ations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 





A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURC 






“SSJONVHO OS 
uzAO 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished wae the Antomatie Coach Beohe, 
r Wholesale 


god. Retailed at 
d stamp for Catalogue and menue 


THE LUBURG MANF'G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 





Skin & Scalp 
. ResToreD 


by the * 
yn 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
in their marvellous of cleansing, puri- 
fying and beauti the skin and in curing 
Setierng, dis: ng, itohing, ¢ scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp ood, with loss 


hair. 

CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuT1ouRA 
SOAP, an aerate Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, hee yn Ang and eee aps RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood ily area ys cure for 
ever — of ‘akin and ood ood disease, from pim- 

res rofula. CuricuRA REMEDIES are a 
Tutel pane ane she only ble skin beautifiers 





here. Price, CuTtcura, 50c.; RE, 
soLuvENT, xr, $1; 804 80 eg a a 


Mass. 
pe Send for Gammrcat to to dure Skin Skin Diseases.” 


HANDS poe) be Son Sovely down, nas as Ly met be. by 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Lovers of choice books feel a lively con- 
cern in the announcement of Mr. Freder- 
ick A, Stokes that he has purchased all 
the interest of his former partners in the 
firm of White, Stokes & Allen; and will 
continue the business with the entire list 
of their former publications, besides a 
large number of new ones of notable lit- 
erary and artistic excellence now in prep- 
aration, Mr. Stokes has formerly had 
the manufacturing department in his 
charge, and in that capacity bas earned 
for his house a high reputation for ex- 
quisite taste. Mr. Stokes’ friends and the 
boos -bu 7 publie will look confidently 
for fres hts from this new depar- 
ture ; re il remember the beautiful 
series of flower-eongs and designs which 
have made the house famous. 





“‘Chautauqua” is, indeed, a name to 
conjure by: for all that has been accom- 
7 ed in,the last few years under this 
attle cry, has invested the word with a 
magical significance. The summer session 
of 1887 of the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts presents a prospectus includ- 
ing many distinguished instructors, and a 
very extensive curriculum. The expenses 
are very moderate, being: For a single 
department, $5; for each additional de- 
partment, $3, exclusive of the regular 
gate fee, which amounts to $1 a week ; $5 
for a season ticket. Board and lodging, 
$5 a werk and upward. There is not 
space here to speak more in detail; but 
much that is of interest may be learned 
from the advertisement of the college in 
another column of the J:URNAL. For a 
full prospectus indicating text-books 
used, hours of recitation, etc., address 
W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, 1. i A 


The first steps in a child’s education are 
the most important ones, and it is well 
when these first steps are so simple, 
straightforward, clearly understood as in 
the recent book of M. Paul Bert of France; 
which has been found of so estimable 
a value for the young pa of that coun- 
try, that it is said to be a part of the 
equipment of every school in the nation. 
No wonder its translation has met so 
hearty a rece —. in America, and so 
cordial an indorsement by the most pro- 
gressive educators. It consists of seven 
parts in one 16mo Dhoom or in four 
books containing tively, Natural 
History of pon lants, Stones, and 
Rocks ; Pnysics and Chemistry ; Anato- 
my and Physiology. These have ‘been re- 
vised and corrected by Prof. Wm. H. 
Greene. With 500 illustrat ons. And is 
ee by J. B. Lippinco@t, 715 and 717 
arket St., Philadelphia, 


The light of dawn was rising fast, 
ree up Fifth Avenue there passed 


4 i witha — divine, 
na on r 
area sen: 


Her brow was snow, her eye was fire, 
Her parasol she lifted b her, 
And wanes it gayly in the sun. 
While this strange word fell from her 
tongue: 
“ Kabo!” 


And when I queried, ** Maiden, whence 
Thy eacen-ae form? Ah! comest thou 


To brighten this sad world of woe ?”’ 
She answered in accents low— 
bo!" ” 


[ foliowed as she turned away, 

To four hundred and two Broadway ; § 
That wondrous fourm I saw it go— 
Its secret, deep, at taj I know: 


Dear friend, let me give you a pointer 
or two The first one is Tarr’s Noiseless 
Pointer for use in schools. It is so admir- 
avly ada to its pu that a simple 
look at it will immediately convince the 
most skeptical teacher that he, or she, 
cannot hae school without it. The 
second is Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink-Well, 
pronounced by competent authorities the 
ouly satisfactory ink-well in the market. 
It can be easily cope to any style of 
school desk ; and is such a convenience 
and saving both of ink and vexation, that 
having jm te used it, you will wonder how 
you ever have done without it. A sample 
will be sent you on application to W. 
A. Choate & Broadway, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiti 


i. York es save stop at the 
pxgees and a ee 
Grand Union Hotel, oues pat, wo 


eae sess ik ied 
nveniences. 


1 Modern Co; 





ies, and elevated railroads to all Horse cars, 
Y 

yt ou 

Hotel. than any other fest os hotel in the City. 








0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
our success is 
due— 

ist.—-To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 


Corsets. 
2d.—To the 

superior qual- 

ity, shape and 

workmanship 

of our Corsets, 

combined with 

their low 

prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 

of cord. None are genuine unless 

““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


stiffener for} not 





<< persuaded by A Ask any rellabie 
take ar eon orrox & Oreuny. Mie we 














ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 


It is one of the most 


FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Maven. Conn. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOO I Nd & CO., 
SS Oo 





The Health , 
Braided Wire 
Dress Forms 
do not gather 
dampness 
from perspiration S 
They cannot 
produce 
irritation. 
Lace Covered, 
Light, Cool, Flexible, Cleanly. 


Price Lists 








Can be adjusted 


iw 


ee ewe ee een 


to any size 
desired. 
Sold by 
Milliners 

Dressmakers 

and dealers 
generally. 


If you do not find them, Send 75 Cents to us and we will 
send post-paid in Securely Sealed Package. 


Stokes, Thompson & Co., Agents, 235 Chestnut St., Phila. 


to Dealers. 


A sample will be sent to Milliners or Dressmakers on reeeipt of their business card and 60 cents. 


Spec: 
SPRI 
v 


A 


bb 
teac] 
be li 
that 


Whi 
reac! 
pring 


The 








ise? — 
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RH. MACY & C0. 


14th St. Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE be OF .LADIES’ AND 


MUSLIN CHDERWELE, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


js equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 48c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE “TEN CENTS. RECEIPT OF 


RH. MACY & CO. 


7= publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
wagers who do not take it, and who would 

be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 








IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


KRLORID A 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not ee) send for new and ele- 

nt indexed township and county map of Flori- 

, the best map publi aed, together with time- 
table and conections of 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO., 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickest and easiest manner, all the 
principal points in the State. 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Ouickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


Passes through the wonderful farming ree 
in Middle Fiorida in which TALLAHASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
delightfully located 
And through the loess and a ee Oran, 
Groves! and the Flori 
a H ie the Central mi and - portions 
flesting | besides touchin MB Ay 
Fishing Region of the Coast, 
and eaing, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
winter resorts, Fernandina and the 


famous AMELIA BEAOH, the finest beach in 
the world. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 














ELYS CREAM BALM 


t 





Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
tnto nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 


thehead, Allays in, ation. Heals the 
sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell. 
60 cents at Druggiste; by mail, registered, @ cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, a. Y. 


CUREMEDEAF (.: 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear prams r- 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the w of 
the patural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. All conv tion | 
on even whispers heard distinct: We seter ¢ to those | 

ag Bs for illustrated k with testimon- | 


inl, free 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 








Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


weeves, Ten, Pimplh 






No other c 
metic will do it. 


on 


Purifies as 
well as beauti- 


fies the skin. 





terfe’ 


ladies wilt use them I poempnens . 

as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
bottle will last six months uring it PE Bye RA 
hy ptm removes superfious bair 


to the 
FERD Tk HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St.. 
t hb to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St. 7 ¥. 


pod Feacr 


wera Wie US ekanadgs and But 
d other Clay at Macy's, Brera 
itations. 


unpleasant recol ection of the last term, 
says that school teachers are like dogs ; 


hes had his head broken on a to 
slide this winter is in favor of the 
dian Retaliation bill in its severest form. 


he?” 
corner groceryman. 
an old settler. 
for twenty-five years.” 


‘* Miss, in what year were you born !” 


collars will be high this spring.” 
are much higher some of us will have to! 


men keeping their clubs on tap. 


“how much it costs to run this hotel.” 
“Oh, yes, I have,” said Whitegoods “TJ 
paid my bill this morning.” 


among the cabalistic si; 
but “‘ D. H.” now stan 
ed. The day of the deadhead is past. 


A precocious youth, prompted by an 


* They lick your hands.” This carries off 


he palm. 


So far as heard from, every man who 
gan 
“ana- 


** Jones is one of the oldest settlers, isn’t 
remarked the newcomer to the 
** Yes, indeed, he is 
He hasn't settled with me 


Judge, to a very homely old maid— 


Witness—‘‘ In the year 1866.” 
Judge—‘‘ Before or after Christ 


Shingles are now made of compressed 





paper san. Bad boys say they sting just 
as severely as the old-fashioned wooden | 
ones. 


** Say, don’t you think its true that red- | 


headed girls are quick tempered?” ‘‘ Um| 
-- ah—suppose you ask one of them about | 
it !’ 


“ Gentlemen's 
If they | 


A fashion note says: 


go without. 
Vereen Sunday ordinances are 
stretched enough to permit of police- 


‘‘- You have no idea,” said the landlord, 





““D. H.” used to be as potent as “O. K.” | 
s in current use, | 
for Down Heart- 





A case under notice, of a fashionable dress- 
maker living in Fiftieth street, N. Y., who bad | 
pe troubled for some years witharash. She 
she did not get some of 
she said : have s - 
my income, amounting to thousands of dolla 
with best physicians, for tment, but unsue: 
cessfully. “Try Gouraud’s Oriental Cream. 
wee said to hen. “and if a skin disease, it will | 

ped her She did so, and in three months was | 
her face reflecting its results. 

004 disease, Oriental Cream will not 
oie: we me disease it will, and nesuaity. aut = 

defy ‘detection at —_ same time. To do its bes’ 
work, it should be applied through the — 
washing the face in soit water, before retiring, 
“yy then camphor ice, or mutton tallow should 


What a Time 


People formerly had, trying to swallow 
the old-fashioned pill with its film of 
magnesia vainly disguising its bitter- 
ness; and what a contrast to Ayer’s 
Pills, that have been well called “ med- 
icated sugar-plums’’—the only fear be- 
ing that patients may be tempted into 
taking too many at a dose.. But the 
directions are plain and should be 
strictly followed. 

J. T. Teller, M. D., of Chittenango, 
N. Y., expresses exactly what hundreds 
have written at greater length. He 
says: ‘* Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are highly 
appreciated. They are perfect iii form 
and coating, and their effects are all 
that the most careful physician could 
desire. They have supplanted all the 
Pills formerly popular here, and I think 
it must be long before any other can 
be made that will at all compare with 
them. Those who buy your pills get 
full value for their money.” 

“Safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action,’’ is the concise testimony 
of Dr. George E. Walker, of Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

“‘ Ayer’s Pills outsell all similar prep- 
arations. The public having once used 
them, will have no others.’’— Berry, 
Venable & Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ayer’s Pill 

yer’s Pills, 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 








ope in order to retain or bring back the | 
| Seal i appearance of the skin. 
Its original invention was intended more asa) 


| beautifier of the skin—something that neither 


| 


a 
stood the test of 
37 years and is 


paration 
isprepefiy trade 
Acct 0 coun- 
ot a 


Aiso 
thout injary 


running 


come, Lpplons 
Pinte ae 





Blogant new ow Palmas Sicsote x Reclining im As 000 Reward for arrest dav and poset 
espec' for mpany, On | one sélling the same. 
day and Mabie 0 


ddress, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 
A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





the ScHOoL JOURNAL when com- 
g with advertisers. 










beau 





No house can gi 


Greatest ind offered 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEE 
tiful Gold Band 


hee, ~~ at at as head 


BUY TUN YY) THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
ts No 

ucements ever W's FREES, aod ecture up 

or Moss Rose China Tea or Handsome 
Moss r oe on or Gold Band or Moss 


Decorated Dinne 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


r Watch, or Webster's U: 


give the ~yh pe fe of pee and premiums as we. 
competition. 


def. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Ring the will confer a favor Pyhen com, |ai 


lar nea’ | for 
dietinguisned | the mind fails to think quickly. 


~ Fer 
‘ Gourard’e ( aes | 





e 





able.”” Noy. 22nd, Lillie Hinton writes: 
‘tie a mg Oriental Cream, as it ‘ perfect- 





| heat nor cold would mar theeffect of while onthe 


face, nor perspira‘ion while dancing in a heated 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, | '°°, Dor pe 


A lady from New Britain, Conn., Oct. 15th ’86, | 
writes as follows: * Oriental Creain is engomnes- 
co j- 


less, and an efficient beautifier 


You'll never bea hero with the war that | 
is pa 


That sleep is the best stimulant, a aie 
ine safe for all to take. 


That Tired Feeling 


Season is here again, and meatly eves oe one feels | 
weak, languid and exhausted. , Inden | 
with impurities which have been accumulating | 

months, moves sluggishly through the veins, | 
, and the body is 





sill eer to 1 resgoet. Sarssparilia = 
a | Just w what is 


It is, in a peculiar sense, 
the ideal opriag @ ian meaiclve It — A ae meg 
and enric he ‘blood, 


‘makes t 
creates an appetite, overcomes thar tired ao 
and imparts new strength and vigor to the who e 
body. 
In sporting papers appears the legend : 
‘* Baseball Returns.” Oh, dear, we knew 
it would. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MES. wea ors SOOTHIN' et smoata al 
for CHI it 


CURE the -OBILD, iieeescastest Mak 
FOR : DIARRHCEA. 


That the tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 
reat cheerfulness is the weather of the 








CoUGHING with interludes of wheezing and 
| sneezing are heard in v1 public me Every- | 
| body ought to Pal the r saad and that is | 
Hale's Honey of aye a abso- 


lute and immediate cu yO com- 
on Si. For sale by yall —— = at 2 


., 50e. | 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bo. | 

killsCorne, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, S00. 
Pike’s Toothache 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Drops cure in 1 Minute, a, | 


That men often oF ype. from the hein | 
ie. REDS ee the = lis crawling in at the 
basement belo 


| 


ie oT Agents Wantedto Sel” 


Lire OF » BEECHER. 


ro mg 





of Plymouth Church, written _@ book which was 
—) sant Me. ashen and re 





ed in every town. Send for ful i pariulay 0 and SPECIAL 

AGENTS. or secure 1.°O for outfit, 
th ERICA AN PU BLIs. 
aoa. 


is paper.) Address A No COMPA 
Boston, Chicago, or ook now 





Lior HADDOCK. 


reat tem 


and of Law and Order and of fair play in America can 
show respect to the dead hero sche 


bere 








to the end ot time, 
on “The Life of Haddock” 

martyr, 
no better way in ine ch the friends of rotor 


t ith ‘the 
his” hit oF into tens 








AGENTS W ANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


JOE HOWARD'S BEE 


in. 
ater {hand engaged 


ciel and bye y my sd. Belling i gnenqe 
MS rg Reg ie aate 


GSS LIFE Corum 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. GATES, A,.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. The work includes an etymological vocabulary, 

fiving the exact meaning of root-words with their more common derivatives, and their meanings 

liustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. Supentioss ~~ —  atving the —_ 
of prepositions in composition and of the common terminatio: ercises on fcrms, 
for translation, etc. hers will find that by this method. oe ona aly rand synthesis ‘the’ "pu | 
will more quickly | form the habit of observing accurately, and applying hs knowledge in 
mining the meanings of new words, than by any o.her. 


rzmo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample co ~y mailed paid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 
tive list of Latin and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
ygien 

A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in ee. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 











conside in ae with each division of the subject, to meet the req ments of the 

Women’s C Temperance Union, and the laws in several States i 8 Temperance 

Ph nydology to taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely _ y engravings 
full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cev 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theol One bundred selections from the various 
ve ssins of the Bible. Fur school purposes “ain “exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy coe ay cents 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORKE- 





May 14, 1887. 


BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST. 


Endorsed by more than Two Hundred Professional Penmen, 
IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 
“Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” “and Be Barnes’ Ni National Pens,” 


Nos. 1,333 and 444, they will not fail to secure good 


An élegapt “Specimen Book,” Superbly printed on + ae pe or bapve on sm 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a apathy of the 
will be sent free to any address upon application. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St., New York. 


“ A most important contribution to the 


ye the opie f 
Dg al ePaper 





of psychology.”—New YORK Times. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By George T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Seay in Yale 
University. With Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. 


“ This work of Professor Ladd’s ae in its six hundred a li x pages more informs- 
ios on this most interesting branch of mind science than any similar work in the English language. 
t is im ble in a brief notice to give any adequate conception of the scientific character and 
ae pplication of this admirable volume Tn its class it stands alone among American books, 
aa thorough | om of psychology will rest satisfied untal he owns a copy of this work. har 
ournal 








It is infinitely the ripest treatise in our language in its special field, and is a shining example 
f good work in natural history, by a student who has received a theological and philosophical 
edusation, **— Boston Beacon. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 





THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. OrREN Root, Jr., and Josian H. GILBERT. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 
BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 4. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in hse Schools, in con- 
nection With the First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy "manila, 
and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


——————IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms.” 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 














DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
A Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 













Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School 
management should adopt a new Singing 
ee O without carefully examining one of 
eir 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 





he Siecl teas Beene ” ay, PUBLISH 
£6 . s . . 3 
VOICES OF PRAISE (4°, ot), $429, per soz)| “‘ Collier’s Histories, 
and poetry dignified ana classical, but not dull; in AND 
fact, bright and enthusiastic. Very large col- 


lection for the mone: “é 99 
SINGING ON THE W AY (25ets.. $3.00 per doz.) World at Home Readers. 
by Mrs. Jewett, ably 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compo- 
sitions are known aud loved in all the churches. 
This, like the book aboved mentioned, does ex- 
cellently well for a tings” Singing Book for 


SONGS OF PROMISE $°,<*%,$%2° pez dor. 


* A. etnen ts | first + highly gifted, musically 





Their catalogue will be sent free to an 
dress and contains a large Pre rtion of 
suitable for Swpp g 
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of many Hymns 0 
retiued — beautiful quality. “One of the new-| SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
cts., $3.60 ) Huxley’s Lemons 5 in Elem, P! - SR. 10 
SONG. ‘WORSHIP eo. CA oF genic. Geikie’s Lessons in Physical pce cccsccce 1.10 
both celebrated compliers, composers and lead- oseas 's Lessons in Elem, Chemistry........ 1.10 
ers, and the latter well-known as having had meg Course of Pr. > \eeeeeee +4 
arse of the music at many Chautauqua meet- St t's L ns in El em. PI Log 4 wesconten. 4: 10 
good boo! ease Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 
nee othe om a. 9 send Sor Mate Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


For a lovely little book for the Zouns child- 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


ren ofa panel School, look no further i 

eet H Aig = Pt fade Poste t Pic- 

Ww mus, Swee 

— Pretty Pie- LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
Mailed for Retail Price. lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, coal Fane ee eccer s met $1.35,; Prao- 














Part I 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. ors’ cts. ; . ion, 35 cts. ; 
Part Ti. BO i Baas 25 ots. § 
HIGHEX eazcated physician who hes traveled Words for ete. 28 oti DeGraif's Devel. 

mu nd severa: ° Fre jucation 
to complete a party of youths for cava & Shan’ $1.30: cloth, 65c., boards. Giffin’s Graded 
Review 55 cts.; Garlanda’s Philosophy 

“ ULAP,”’ School Journal. of Words, $1.35. for catal 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S)° 


.; | Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
; | Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


No Task to Study these Books. | First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Approved by All Leading Educators.| By Pact Brrr. 
The Latest and Best! “It makes the teaching of JRomentary Science 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin En possible in The ee 
Composition, Anal Analysis and G Grammar .15| _ "ePrice List and Desortptive Catalogue free on 


in English 
Analyais, and and Grammar. S. B | LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
8 715 & 717 Market Street, Femadelphie, 


Publishers of cesoot and College Text-Books, etc 
1 Dealers in Schoo 
Baldwin’s + a Literature, 2 yols. . 


1 Stationery and in 
Poetry ani Each, 
Fenno’s = hbase: and Art of Elocation. 


seeckeceie semen te ah Business-SStandard Systen 


Moiivoy’ 6 Eesential 
zg Awin's avon 
win’s tial Studies in English 
and American Literature 





1 
Kellerman’s Plant Pa ~ re or 
. DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Harriscn’s French § 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
illard’s Exercises in 
USING ONLY ONE 


pe tee ae Arithmetic, for 7 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4, each .25 

BOOK OF ACCOU NTS. 

LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST- 


Address, JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadciphia, Pa. 





SOWER, POTTS & co. BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 42 crs. 
PHILADELPHIA, BLANK-BOoK. 50 Sadek | he 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


—————< 





Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon s Nor. Union System of Indust. 











Lyte’s and Blanks. 
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